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OBERLIN’S 


COMMENCEMENT °67 


HIGHLIGHTS 


2,500 alumni, parents and friends take part in total 


of 30 reunions and other events; 530 receive degrees 


Go COMES TO Oberlin 
every year in June, but 

Commencement period somehow man- 
ages to be different from all the others. 
This year’s 134th Commencement was 


each 


no exception. 

The “guest list” climbed to 2,500 
with 1,000 alumni on hand to cele- 
brate class reunions plus 1,500 parents 
and friends who came to watch the 
seniors graduate. 

Pe total-ot QO degrees were con- 
ferred upon candidates from 40 
states, the District of Columbia, and 
President Carr 


53 
Aes 


12 foreign countries. 
conferred honorary degrees upon Roy 
Wilkins, executive director of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People; the Rev. Paul 
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W. W. Green, °41, pastor of the 
United Christian Church of Caracas, 
Venezuela; Julius P. Molnar, °37, ex- 
ecutive vice president. of Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Murray Hill, N. J.; 
Rudolf Serkin, pianist, and Wolfgang 
Stechow, emeritus professor of art at 
Oberlin. 

Mr. Wilkins delivered remarks to 
the graduating class and the Rev. Mr. 
Green preached the Baccalaureate ser- 
mon. 

Graduating with distinction were 
139 degree recipients. Of this number, 
93 were recognized both for general 
achievement and for achievement in a 
major field, 119 for general achieve- 
ment, and 73. for 
major field. 


achievement in a 


In the College of Arts and Sciences, 
there were 409 bachelors of arts, five 
masters of arts, and 20 masters of arts 


Conservatory of 
bachelors of mu- 
In the Graduate School of Theol- 
ogy there were three masters of arts 
and 10 bachelors of divinity. The GST 
graduates had completed most of their 
degree requirements at Oberlin prior 
to the merger, in June 1966, of the 
theological school with the Vanderbilt 
University Divinity School. 

Prior to the Commencement exer’ 
cises which were held Monday morn’ 
ing, June 12, on Tappan Square, some 
30 separate events were held for vari- 
ous groups of alumni, members of the 
graduating class, their relatives and 


in teaching. In the 
Music there were 83 


SIC. 
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A warm sun favored the campus for the 
10th time in the past 11 years, en- 
abling Commencement exercises to be 
held on Tappan Square. Seniors lined 
up for the academic procession near the 
King Building and the faculty marched 


out of Peters Hall. Baccalaureate services 
Sunday noon were held in Finney Chapel. 


friends. Reunions were held by 13 
anniversary classes, those alumni who 
were graduated in 1902 and every 
fifth year through 1962. Classes hold- 
ing the largest reunions were 1942 
(25th), 1962 (5th) and 1917 (50th). 
Smallest reunion was 1902’s where 
Miss Helen M. Wright “upheld the 
dignity of her class” for its 65th re- 
union. She and Mrs. Mabel Millikan 
Brown, president of the Class of 1901, 
received special mention at the “Half 
Century” dinner on Friday evening. 

The only representative of a 19th 
entury graduating was Cleve- 
land author Whiting Williams, Class 
of 1899 

Alumni from the 1917 


1920 joined in a special reunion for 


( lass 


classes of 
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Richard Davis, 


surviving members of the Oberlin 
Unit, Section 587, U.S. Army Ambu- 
lance Service, World War I. All men 
who lived at Manor House between 
the years 1922 and 1938 were invited 
to a special reunion — with their fami- 
lies — at Noah Hall during the week- 
end. Other special reunions included 
the Kindergarten Class of 
1927 and alumni who lived or dined 
at the Vatican. 

of the 
special programs at business meetings 


Primary 


Several reunion classes had 
on Saturday evening or Sunday noon. 
The Class of 1957, for example, had 
“Three Views of Oberlin 
Student and Alumni.” Provost John 
W. Kneller, former Student Senate 
President Gerald Von Korff, °67, and 


Faculty, 


68 


Families of the graduating seniors and 
dozens of alumni stood along Tappan 
Square’s line of march during the aca- 
demic processions. As photo below shows, 
photographers were «bundant. The tem- 


perature hovered in the 80’s as Oberlin 
and northern Ohio experienced one of its 
warmest Junes. 


Alumni Board Member Dr. 
Gelehrter, “57, were speakers. 
Dean of Students George H. Lange- 
ler gave an informal talk to the Class 
of 1962 and answered questions. 
Emeritus Professor Frederick W. Artz, 
"16, spoke to the Class of 1927. 
Speaker for the Men’s Dinner on 
Saturday evening was Julius Molnar. 
Lacrosse coach Fred Shults, 54, won 
the President’s Cup at the golf tour 
74. Richard 


runner-up with a 


Tom 


ney with a_ sparkling 


Rooney, ‘55, was 


dd; 


Bellows, °3 


5 
E “41, edged Randall 

to capture the Joe Mer 
Art Baker, ‘11, the 


Half-Century award and “least num 


Jamin Easton, 


‘an | 
/ 


iam Cup. won 


ber of 
Evans, 11, 


were Dr. Eugene 


Bob Warren, °42 


put ters 
and Dr: 
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COMMENCEMENT REMARKS 


F rustrating Foe: Indifference 


By Roy Wixkins, LL.D. °67 


Executive Director, National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 


IB MANY OF THE thousands of speeches being made in 

high schools and colleges across the nation, graduates 
once more are being urged to become involved in the life 
of their neighborhood, their nation and the world. I shall 
not break the pattern. 

The fact is that the benefits of the demonstrated concern 
of young people in the great issues facing man have far 
outweighed whatever setbacks have occurred. 

Emotional and subjective reactions to the contrary, it 
cannot be denied, for example, that the actions of the 
young people, and particularly those of the students, helped 
greatly in speeding the pace of the civil rights crusade in 
our country. 

Excesses 


ct 


here were. Over-simplification abounded. Slo- 
gans replaced dissertations — in many instances not an 
unacceptable development. Personal targets were set up in 
order to focus an attack upon an idea, a system, an institu’ 
tion. All of this was aimed at a frustrating foe: apathy 


Richard Davis, *68 


With President Carr 
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and tradition in both the white and Negro populations. 

Upon their return home from the South three years ago 
white students shook loose the traditional ignorance and 
indifference of the white community. Though not com- 
pletely successful, they did awaken the moral concern of 
many Americans. Their message penetrated social, busi- 
ness, church and political circles on an unprecedented 
scale. 

Negro young people, including students, were likewise 
dynamiting the bastions of apathy within their own race. 
Even those whom society has called “extremists,” have 
performed a valuable service. They have been extreme. 
Their shock technique has extended beyond language to 
what only yesterday were regarded as impertinent ideas. 

Without condoning crudities and sweeping generalities 
interlaced with the very racism against which they inveigh, 
it is possible to declare that the Negro extremists have stir- 
red their race and aroused white people to a study of, and 
an experimentation with, corrective measures. 

This challenge to routine concepts and procedures has 
marked the view of young people toward war and war 
measures. Every academician today, student and professor 
alike, is suddenly a Secretary of State, a Secretary of De 
fense or a President. Something of this, however, belongs 
in a democratic society. For how is a national policy to be 
formulated unless it is shaped by the logic, the passion 
and the dimensions of dissent? 

The conflict in the Middle East offers one of the many 
recurring tests of our national purpose. Never in its history 
has our country aligned itself with a nation whose publicly 
and officially announced objective was the “complete de- 
struction,” the “annihilation” of a whole people. 

Negro Americans know the meaning of suffering, big- 
otry, humiliation and death. They see the familiar face of 
all these in the Middle East conflict. Their astonishment 
lives again in the word-fencing and posture-building in the 
United Nations. They are reminded of their helplessness as 
they watch the jockeying of great powers on matters of 
weight to great powers, while a little nation fights alone 
for only life. So often we Negro Americans have fought 
only for life while others have conducted delicate debates, 
launched subtle procedures or condoned open violence with 
our trust and our lives - 

What principles 


as the victims. 
will be our guideposts in moving toward 
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a solution of the complex, almost overpowering problems 
posed in the Middle East? Our young people will help 
supply the answers. 

It is what we do here, however, the extent, direction 
and vigor of our involvement on domestic problems, that 
can give telling weight to our country’s efforts elsewhere. 
On the domestic front it can vindicate the Americanism 
of equality and liberty or it can dictate disaster. 

Next door, in Cleveland, a kind of fatalism seems to 
have taken hold. Nearly everyone is freely predicting 
racial violence. No one will admit to wishing for violence 
or to stimulating it, but no one who possessed some power 
to change policies and to get things moving has done so. 
With physical and psychological tragedy stalking a great 
city, the people and their elected representatives, with but 
few exceptions, move in stylized, even mesmerized patterns. 

The vast Hough slum is there, untouched. The desperate 
unemployment based upon race is there, untouched. The 
deteriorating and increasingly segregated public school sys- 
tem is there, virtually unaltered. The insensitive police de- 
partment is there. The official “crackdown” policy is there. 
Over it all is a pervasive pattern of racial separation, in 
body and spirit, which, unless ameliorated, promises tension 
and conflict for years to come. 

Our citizens who help to determine policy should remem- 
ber that the report on the Watts, California, tragedy of 
1965 warned that corrective measures which would be 
“costly” would have to be instituted with a “revolutionary 
attitude.” 

In Cleveland and in other cities we have ignored the cost 
factor and have turned our backs completely upon the 
recommendation urging a “revolutionary attitude.” We 
want to proceed as usual, which, more often than not in 
racial matters, means simply marking time. 

We don’t want to overturn racial procedures or customs, 
even though the consequences of non-action may be the 
erosion of a city. 

As you move off campus into American life, you will 
be struck, more so than were your parents or grandparents 
or your older brothers and sisters, with the identity of most 
aspects of what we call the racial problem with the prob- 
lems of our urban centers. Name any important city and 
you will name one where race and color are factors in 
housing, schools, employment, health and welfare services, 
transportation, recreation and public safety, including the 
administration of justice. 

Seventy percent of all Americans lives in urban centers. 
For Negro migrants to cities the plantation exploiters have 
been replaced by the ghetto exploiters. The segregated rural 
school has been replaced by the segregated impersonal urban 
school. Industry buys skills instead of muscles. Despite 
their protestations, many of the craft unions, the custodians 
and the jealous guardians of skills (and, thus, of jobs), have 
a lily-white policy. 

All of this may not make sense in a multi-racial nation 
where 22 millions of citizens who are not white have been 
on this soil for 348 years, but there it is. 

This formidable and in many ways forbidding package 
awaits your involvement. It is a challenge of the first mag- 
nitude. 

Barbara Ward, the English economist, puts the challenge 
this way: 
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. . . benefits of concern outweigh setbacks. 


“The plight of the unskilled American Negro in a dozen 
of America’s big cities can be repeated in a hundred others 
around the globe. There is a difference, however — an 
explosive one: the degree to which in America the line of 
misfortune follows the line of race. 

“. . . Segregation by residence is a burning, searing ele- 
ment in the Negro struggle for emancipation in Amer- 
ica sae 
“Whenever it is found. . . it is dynamite in the founda- 
tions of any urban order . . . if no better models emerge, 
the world is condemning itself to go through the most 
socially unstable era it has ever had to face.” 

That era, my young friends, is yours and the making of 
it is in your hands. > > 


With Prof. Herbert G. May (left) and the Rev. Selden C. Dickinson, ‘35, 
who gave the Benediction at Commencement. The Rey. Mr. Dickinson 
is the father of S. Charles Dickinson, ‘67. 


VALEDICTORY TO CLASS OF 1967 


WORLD WON'T 
LET YOU WIN 
TOTAL VICTORIES 


By PRESIDENT ROBERT K. CARR 


Wis AND WOMEN OF THE OBERLIN CLASS OF 1967: 

In your concern about the injustices and inequi- 
ties of man’s ways, and in your commitment to do your 
part to make the world a better place for all men to live in, 
you are as deserving of commendation and encouragement 
as any of the graduates that have gone out from this cam- 
pus in this century. Tested, strengthened, and refined 
through the orderly, if sometimes prosaic, processes of the 
classroom and the laboratory, as well as in the heady hurly- 
burly of Oberlin’s incomparable extra-curriculum, you are 
also potentially among the most useful people this College 
has ever produced — potentially useful to the troubled and 
demanding communities, great and small in which you will 
shortly be citizens, and useful to yourselves as human 
beings struggling to achieve expression and satisfaction in 
a difficult world. 

Contrary to what you have sometimes heard and, with 
your good judgment, instinctively disbelieved, but even 
now half way expect and wish me to say, I cannot truth- 
fully tell you that the world is waiting for you to put it 
straight where those who have gone before have failed. 
With perhaps a further brief stopover in graduate school, 
you will shortly find yourselves in a world that is much 
more resistant to change, much less willing to listen to 
your ideas, much more likely to shrug off your gestures, 
than has been the campus you have known here for the 
last four years — and that a campus that has often seemed 
to you exasperating, and now and then all but intolerable, 
in its tardiness in reshaping itself to your minds’ demands 
and your hearts’ desires. 

Your challenge and your testing henceforth will be cen- 
tered in the fact that this same resistant world that you 
are entering needs change, is struggling to adapt itself to 
change, and will, during your lifetimes be changed, for 
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Strife may bring change for the worse... 


better or worse, more than it ever has been before in a 
similar period. Each of you is destined all of your life to 
be a member of a series of concentric communities in con- 
stant change. Your concern, your commitment, your cour- 
age, your usefulness will help shape both the thrust and 
the end-product of that change. Remember that change is 
never total and that its pattern is never predestined. It 
always has to be combined, even in the most revolutionary 
era, with a great deal that seems worth saving from the 
past; and it always requires the exercise of large measures 
of choice in the selection of new directions and patterns. 

Your world of tomorrow can be changed, very likely for 
the worse, by further resort to strife and war, those oft- 
used and age-old, but highly irrational and uncontrollable 
methods of trying to resolve intolerable tensions and dis- 
agreements. It can also be changed — we have to hope for 
the better — by more patient and laborious means; by 
rational discourse, by careful and honest gathering and 
evaluation of data, by careful weighing of alternatives, by 
intelligent planning, and finally by an always generous yet 
moral indulgence in that admirable human practice known 
as give and take. 


I, THERE HAS BEEN a danger during these last four years 
that you might learn a less than trustworthy lesson at 
Oberlin, just possibly it has been in the tendency some of 
you have occasionally shown to conclude that positions can 
be defined, argued, and won, problems can be solved, and 
change controlled and accomplished, all through a single 
means — the one known as “the demonstration.” The 
demonstration — without a bite — may on occasion 
prove an effective, if simplistic, way of symbolizing a 
wrong, dramatizing a need, making a point, and thereby 
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winning support for a position. The demonstration with 
a bite — necessarily carries with it a grave risk that it will 
lead locally to strife, and on the broader scene to warfare, 
if it becomes the accepted means of solving problems and 
reconciling conflicts. We need constantly to remind our- 
selves that demonstrations, with or without a bite, very 
often invite counter-demonstrations, with or without a bite. 
Such a confrontation between demonstrators and counter- 
demonstrators, in the absence of a show of force by either 
side, may just possibly qualify as rational discourse and 
thus fairly test man’s ability to weigh competing arguments 
and arrive at considered judgments. Any confrontation be- 
tween rival demonstrators using force is very likely to pro- 
vide one more piece of evidence that, in strife and war, 
God is often on the side of the greatest battalions, or, 
regrettably, even on the side of the wiliest, the cleverest, 
the noisiest, or the most treacherous. The plain truth is 
that God has little to do with such matters! Perhaps that is 
why all of us are so prone to fall prey to the sin of self- 
righteousness, or, even worse, to want to play God in our 
judgments and actions. 


lle THE BLESSED DAY does come when we can go to the con- 
ference table with our opponents in the unhappy war in 
Vietnam, is it not a fair guess, based on past experiences 
in wars that have stopped short of unconditional surrender 
or total victory, that the negotiations will be prolonged, 
agonizingly intricate, temporizing in tone and _ substance, 
and, if successful in any significant degree, bound to cul- 
minate in compromise arrangements and limited solutions? 
Can anyone doubt that it is going to take more than the 
military victory in the unhappy war in the Middle East to 
bring Arabs and Jews to the point where they can live 
together in some kind of constructive relationship, or 
“peace of reconciliation” involving, at a minimum, mutual 
respect and toleration, and, at best, cooperation in searching 
for and implementing solutions to that area’s very great 
problems? 

May I repeat: you, the members of the Class of 1967, 
have concern, commitment, courage, and potential useful- 
ness in unprecedented amounts. A world in change needs 
you, but it will resist you and it will not permit you to 
win many quick, easy, or total victories. Accordingly, it 
is necessary to ask also of you that you bring to your work 
the qualities of patience, persistence, and perspective in 
unprecedented amounts, and that, above all, you under- 
stand the uses —I repeat — the moral uses, of compromise. 
If you can demonstrate that you do possess these qualities, 
and I think we have lately seen some local evidence sug- 
gesting that you do, there is hope for you and for a 
world that you can never expect to master or subdue, but 
that can very definitely show signs that you were around, 
and be the better for your presence in it. 

God be with you in your shaping of your lives and in 


your work in your communities > > 
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BACCALAUREATE 


“Our Hope 
for 
Years 
to Come” 


Hope for Years to Come,” in Finney 
Chapel. He was one of five honorary 
degree Commencement 
and his doctor of divinity degree was 
his fourth Oberlin degree. He previ- 
ously earned bachelor’s degrees in phil- 
osophy, organ and divinity. His sons 
William C. and David W. were mem- 
bers of the 1967 graduating class. 

“Man’s increasing effort to ride free 
of the confines of the Earth has forced 
a re-thinking of his relation to the 
universe in physical, intellectual and 
spiritual terms,” Mr. Green said. He 
noted that nuclear power gives man 
the “capacity to destroy at a much 
faster rate than he can create,” but 
“miraculous discoveries in the realm of 
all science and technology have 
brought the blessings of renewed health 
and longer productive lives.” 


recipients at 


The Rev. Paul W. W. Green (right) and Dr. Anthony G. Wilson, ‘39. 


Humility and gratitude plus 
love tor neighbor will help 


man re-think today’s ills 


ge BUSINESS OF serving our broth- 
er is involving more people than 
ever before and this is a hopeful sign 
for the future, the Rev. Paul W. W. 
Green, “41, of Caracas, Venezuela, 
tc'd the Oberlin graduating class at 
roon Sunday, June 11. 

The Rev. Mr. Green, pastor of the 
United Christian Church of Caracas, 
yave the Baccalaureate address, “Our 
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Mr. Green pointed to the need for 
a sense of humility and gratitude in 
our efforts to understand this age and 
said we “should be reminded of the 
fact that we are part of the whole 
stream of human consciousness that 
has graced the face of the earth... 
we are in no position to demand that 
‘all mysteries and all knowledge’ be 
revealed to us.” 

He added, “We will also need to 
develop a sense of gratitude for all of 
the individuals, influences and forces 
that over the years have allowed a na- 
Such a feel 
ing will help to temper our exercises 
of critical evaluation and the ways in 


tion such as this to exist. 


which we invest our energies, he said. 

Mr. Green said that in these days 
our sense of gratitude is put to a se- 
vere test because “it would be hard to 
find a more difficult question to re- 
solve than the war in Vietnam.” He 
warned, however, that “if, to put it 
bluntly, our nation is in a tough spot, 
it is worthwhile reflecting on the fact 
that to destroy a sense of community 
at home is to make it even more diffi- 
cult to come to a solution that will be 
to the benefit of the welfare of civili- 
zationes 

“Each individual must, of course, 
make up his own mind,” he continued, 
“However, if the response takes cog- 
nizance of the need for the responsible 
expression of gratitude in deed as well 
as word, then there cannot help but 
be a tempering of the way in which 
an investment of self is made. 

“Living as we ate in a world that is 
riddled with imperfections, it may be 
naively idealistic to assume such an 
uncompromisine attitude that we cut 
ourselves off from the opportunity of 
continued participation through word 
and deed in the current scene. 

“We must not and cannot give up 
the right to dissent, but maintaining 
this right we cannot refuse to involve 
ourselves to the extent that we are 
forced, rightly or wrongly, into a state 
of being incommunicado. Compromise 
may be ‘a dirty word,’ but if it gives 
us access to situations where we can 
be actively on the scene, we mav find 
that little bv little the force of our 
idealism can be given a chance to make 
itself felt.” 

“With all of its faults, and there 
are many. this land today still stands 
as a symbo! of hope ir the world,” he 
asserted. 

In pointing out “our hope for years 
to come,” Mr. Green called attention 
to the war in the Middle East which 
“has confronted us yet again with a 
complex situation in which we became 
painfully aware of the difficulty of 
defining commitments, responsibilities 
and involvements.” 

“We may say that if we get out of 
this one, then we will learn from our 
mistakes not to get into such a jam 
again,’ he But pharaohs and 
peoples keep rising up who have a 


said. 


short memory and apparently remem 
ber not what has gone before.” 
“The longer range hope for finding 


continued 
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a solution to mankind’s ills which cul- 
minate in armed conflict lies in the de- 
velopment of a sensitive awareness of 
the need to alleviate the hungers and 
needs of men,” Mr. Green stated. 

“There are those who hunger for 
food, for freedom, for justice and for 
a full life. There are the needy who 
are suffering, oppressed and homeless,” 
he continued. “We know that the day 
when these hungers and needs are ade- 
quitely satisfied may be far off in the 
dim, unknown future, but until they 
are met, wars and rumors of wars will 
persist. It is encouraging that there is 
the increasing realization in this day 
not only of man’s need but also of the 
fact that any and every man, in any 
and every profession, has the oppor- 
tunity to help alleviate the aching 
hungers and needs of men.” 

Mr. Green recalled that there was 
a time when such service was consid- 
ered the exclusive task of religion. He 
observed that the unbounded 
tunity for the laity to serve the needs 
of men means that “religion has final- 
ly broken and is 
throughout the length and breadth of 
life.” 


“At home and abroad involvement 


oppor- 


camp spreading 


in civic affairs, social service programs, 
academics communities, industrial rela- 
tions, religious organizations, is ac- 
cepted as a necessary part of the life 
of the responsible citizen,” he said. 


Gene Young, ‘60, instructor in trumpet, con- 
ducts the Commencement band. 
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“This is, of course, nothing new to 
those who are part of the Oberlin 
tradition,” he continued, “however, to- 
day the opportunity unlimited to be in- 
volved in the busines of serving our 
brother in his need is being recognized 
and accepted by a larger number and 
variety of people than ever before. 
The responsibility of having love for 
neighbor is going increasingly beyond 
the simple acceptance of the letter of 
that great commandment.” 

Mr. Green wondered if our “despair 
at the heart-breaking, mind-numbing, 
the 
might be inspired not because of the 
fact that we have lost God or that He 
is dead, but rather that we “cannot do 


spirit-killing confusion of age” 


Richard Davis, °68 


Robert Laber, ‘67, joins band to play his own 
composition, “Choral and Fugue for Symph- 
onic Band.” 


away with Him, and that He is alive 
and more than ever exerting that ever- 
lasting pressure of His love on our 
lives so that we are literally hounded 
and driven to find ways of under- 
standing the uniqueness of race and 
nationality, of heritage and culture 
and other divisive elements that sep- 
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arate man from man.” 

“We may shrink from this, try to 
run away, to slam the door, to escape 
the charge,” he said. “We may try to 
stall and hope that we can go through 
life unnoticed, that somebody else can 
be chosen. But it is the everlasting 
God who is doing the pressing, seeking 
out opportunities, searching through 


Richard Davis, °68 


James Billingsley, band director at Oberlin 
High School, makes music in the Commence- 
ment band. 


all ways and means to involve us — 
and God has all of eternity to work.” 

“However we may or may not de- 
fine or conceive of God, the man has 
yet to be born who can claim the ad- 
jectives ‘omniscient, omnipresent or 
Mr. Green said. “Let 
us ask questions if we will in order to 
deepen our understanding and solugh 
off doctrinal cliches, but let us remem- 
ber that the power extant within cre- 
ation is not obligated to deal with us 
in terms of forfeits and rewards we 
can understand. The continuing ex- 
istence of the universe is not depen- 
dent on whether or not good and evil, 
as we choose to define them, are pros- 
pered and punished in ways we think 
are adequate.” 

He urged prayer instead that God 
may “grant us grace that we can see 
the promise beyond all of this life of 
turmoil, striving, confusion and _ sacri- 
fice, the promise of foregiveness of all 
wrong, the renewal of society and the 
renewal of individual lives. Renewal 
in the sense that men are given a 
glimpse of a vision, destiny, purpose, 
reason for being, dignity and aim that 
goes beyond human measure or de- 
scription.” 


omnipotent,’ ’ 


“Then,” he said, “our hope for years 
to come will not be simply an expecta: 
tion of some far-off future victory, it 
will be a source of life, strength, faith 
and love here and now.” > > 
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Eight Are Graduated 
With Highest Ranking 


MB THE HIGHEST RANKING members 
in the 1967 class of the College of Arts 
and Sciences are eight seniors who 
were graduated summa cum laude and 
with highest honors in their major 
fields. All received the Bachelor of 
Arts degree. They are: 

ALLEN R. BENTLEY, Highest Honors 
in Government. 

A son of F. Russell, 39, and Grace 
Van Tuyl, °41, Bentley, Cortland, 
N.Y., he was on the freshmen, sopho- 
more and junior Dean’s List, ranked 
second in the class as a freshman and 
was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. He 
was a member of Student Senate, 
YMCA, treasurer of Student Council, 
and served as student contributor to 
the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 

CHRISTOPHER L. Boorse, Highest 
Honors in Philosophy. 

A son of Mr. and Mrs. Lowell M. 
Boorse, Abington, Pa., he was on the 
Dean’s List all four years, ranked 
among the top 10 in the class as a 
freshman and sophomore; was elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa as a junior and to 
associate membership in Sigma Xi in 
mathematics as a senior. He received 
a 1967-68 Woodrow Wilson Fellow- 
ship in philosophy. 

WILLIAM C. Carroll, Highest 
Honors in English. 

A son of Mr. and Mrs. William M. 
Carroll, Albuquerque, N. Mex., he 
was on the Dean’s List all four years, 
was elected to Phi Beta Kappa, and 
received a 1967-68 Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowship in English. 

W. Rosert Korwns, Highest Honors 
in Biology. 

A son of Mr. and Mrs. William L. 
Korns, Provo, Utah, he was on the 
Dean’s List all four years, and was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa and to asso- 
ciate membership in Sigma Xi in biol- 
ogy. 

RicHarp J. MarcoruLui, Highest 
Honors in Economics. 

A son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph C. 
Marcotulli, East Patterson, N.J., he 
received honorable mention on the 
freshman Dean’s List and was named 
to the Dean’s List as a sophomore, 
junior, and senior. He was elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa and in 1966 received 
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the Guttman Scholarship and the Frank 
Blair Hanson Memorial Prize in econ- 
omics. He received a Woodrow Wil- 
son Fellowship for 1967-68 in political 
economics and a Comfort Starr Schol- 
arship in social sciences. In April 
1967, he received a Wall Street Jour- 
nal Student Achievement Award for 
general excellence in economics. 

Craig A. McEwen, Highest Honors 
in Sociology and Anthropology. 

A son of Mr. and Mrs. George M. 
McEwen, Ann Arbor, Mich., he was 
on the sophomore and junior Dean’s 
List, elected to Phi Beta Kappa, and 
won a Danforth Fellowship in sociol- 
ogy for 1967-68. 

WayNE E. STEINMETZ, Highest 
Honors in Chemistry. 

A son of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph F. 
Steinmetz, Huron, Ohio, he was on the 
Dean’s List all four years; ranked 
among the top 10 students in the class 
as a sophomore; was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa as a junior and to associ- 
ate membership in Sigma Xi as a senior. 
He received the Frank Fanning Jewitt 


NCAA SCHOLAR 
The National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association has announced 
that June graduate Christopher 
R. Browning of Glenview, IIl., 
has been awarded a $1,000 schol- 


arship for postgraduate study at 
a university or professional school 


of his choice. He was one of 
nine scholar-athletes in the nation 
to receive an award in the 


NCAAs college division. 


Prize as a freshman and the Harry N 
Holmes Prize Fund in chemistry as a 
senior. He received a 1967-68 Wood- 
row Wilson Fellowship in chemistry. 

ERIKA GAREN, Highest Honors in 
Sociology and Anthropology. 

A daughter of Mrs. Merwyn S&S. 
Garbarino, Evanston, IIl., and of Alan 
Garen, New Haven, Conn., she was 
on the freshman, junior and senior 
Dean's List and was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa and to associate membership in 
Sigma Xi in anthropology. She won 
the Comfort Starr Scholarship in So- 
cial Sciences and received a 1967-68 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowship in politi- 
cal science. She did independent work 
in her field in 1966 Oberlin Summer 
Honors College, was editor of the 1966 
H1-O-Hi and served on the 1967 staff. 


Double Degrees for Eight 


WE Eicut 1967 GRADUATES received 
two degrees during Commencement 
exercises. All were awarded both the 
Bachelor of Arts degree in the College 
of Arts and Sciences and the Bachelor 
of Music degree in the Conservatory 
of Music. The list follows: 

Jutius E. ERLENBACH 

A son of Mr. and Mrs. Julius Erlen- 
bach, Evanston, Ill., he majored in 
sociology in the College and music edu- 
cation in the Conservatory. 

LINDA R. Kress, A.B. magna cum 
laude 

A daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Robert 
W. Krebs, Summit, N. J., she majored 
in music in the College and flute in 
the Conservatory. 

DANIEL R. LABAR JR. 

A son of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel R. 
LaBar, Wheaton, Ill, he majored in 
music in the College and piano in the 
Conservatory. 

Joun G. Morris, A.B. summa cum 
laude. 


A son of Mr. and Mrs. Jack G. 
Morris, Tulsa, Okla., he majored in 
Latin in the College and organ in the 
Conservatory. 

THoMAS P. PELLATON 

A son of Mr. and Mrs. Pierre J-J. 
Pellaton, Port Washington, N. Y., he 
majored in history in the College and 
voice in the Conservatory. 

ALLAN W. SCHINDLER, A.B. cum 
laude 

A son of Mr. and Hrs. Harold C. 
Schindler, South Euclid, Ohio, he ma- 
pored in English in the College and 
composition in the Conservatory. 
Mary M. STAUGHTON 

A daughter of Dr. and Mrs. George 
E. Staughton, Detroit, Mich., she ma- 
jored in German in the College and 
organ in the Conservatory. 

DANIEL J. TTRUMPLER 

A son of Mr. and Mrs. A. L. 
Trumpler, Hamburg, N.Y., he majored 
in physics in the College and flute in 
the Conservatory. 


. 
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Five Honorary D 


ea CARR, IN THE name of Oberlin College, con 

ferred honorary degrees on five persons at the Col- 
lege’s 134th Commencement. Roy Wilkins, who gave the 
Commencement remarks, received the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. The Rev. Paul W. W. Green, °41, who preached 
the Baccalaureate sermon, received the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. Julius P. Molnar, °37, executive vice president 
of Bell Telephone Laboratories, received the degree of Doc 
tor of Science. Pianist Rudolf Serkin received the degree 
of Doctor of Music. Wolfgang Stechow, professor emeritus 
of fine arts at Oberlin, received the degree of Doctor of 


Fine Arts. 


PAUL WILLIAM WEDGWOOD GREEN was pre 
sented by Herbert G. May, Finney professor of Old Testa 
ment language and literature: 

Paul W. W. Green has the unique distinction of having 
graduated from the College of Arts and Sciences, the Con- 
servatory of Music, and the Graduate School of Theology, 
and now he is being presented for an honorary degree 
from Oberlin College. This is a record which never will 
be equaled. He found his wife (or they found each other) 


egrees Awardec 


at the Conservatory of Music, and two of his sons are 
graduating today. 

But his qualifications are not all Oberlinian, although 
this might be deemed sufficient. They are also ecumenical 
and international. As a minister of the United Christian 
Church of Caracas, Venezuela, he has contributed widely 
to the religious, educational and social life of that part of 
the world and to Venezuelan — North American under- 
standing. Though the ministry of music, of the parish, 
and of social service he has worthily represented his Alma 
Mater. 

Mr. President, it gives me great satisfaction to present 
to you the Rev. Paul W. W. Green, to receive at your 
hands the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 


President Carr: Three times an alumnus of this College; 
at home as citizen in two hemispheres, God’s minister of 
a comprehensive Christianity for our time, in the name of 
Oberlin College I confer upon you the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity with all the rights, privileges and honors there- 
unto appertaining. 


President Carr with recipients of honorary degree (left to right), rear: Wolfgang Stechow, 
Carr, Roy Wilkins. 
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Julius Molnar, Rudolf Serkin; front: Paul Green, President 
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JULIUS PAUL MOLNAR was presented by David L. 
Anderson, professor of physics: 

Julius Paul Molnar was graduated from Oberlin College 
with honors in physics in 1937. Three years later he 
earned his doctorate at M.I.T. Since then he has had a 
distinguished career in scientific research in atomic physics 
and in microwave tube design. He has also proved him- 
self to be an exceptionally able administrator of scientific 
research and engineering development, and is now execu- 
tive vice president of the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

A professor who knew him as a student here has re- 
marked that Julius Molnar managed to work many many 
hours a week at the Inn, to be active in student affairs, 
and to get superb grades, all the while managing to give 
an impression of utter relaxation. There is a record of a 
laboratory prank, which need not be described here for 
fear of giving the present sedate generation of students too 
many wild ideas. 

In 1961 the Alumni Office sent out cards to certain 
alumni asking them to verify their names and addresses 
on a return post card. Julius Molnar returned his with a 
notation: “The address is fine, but cut out the ‘Dr.’ busi- 
ness, please.” Since then the Alumni Office has addressed 
him as Mister. 

It is with some slight trepidation, then, but with great 
pleasure, Mr. President, that I present to you Julius Paul 
Molnar, a distinguished son of Oberlin, for the award of 
the degree of Doctor of Science. 


President Carr: Practicing doctor, malgre lui, on far 
frontiers of science and administration, and at the very 
heart of human needs and understanding . . . 


RUDOLF SERKIN was presented by Emil Danenberg, 
professor of pianoforte: 

We have with us today a true friend of Oberlin, who 
in his many appearances here as a concert pianist has been 
an enduring source of inspiration to students and faculty 
through the brilliance of his performance, the depth and 
sensitivity of his musical comprehension, his selflessness in 
the interpretation of the composer’s thought, and his zeal 
in revealing it. 

The mutuality and generosity of his aesthetic impulse 
have been further demonstrated through the founding and 
perpetuating of a truly democratic community, the Marl- 
boro School of Music, where the practice of chamber music 
has been raised to its highest level of excellence. A grate- 
ful world has come to cherish the annual summer festival 
through which Rudolf Serkin’s dream becomes shared 
reality for all. 

The impact of his genius may well be limitless, for his 
inspiring teaching has struck a chord which sounds 
throughout the musical world. A new generation of per- 
formers and students has paid him tribute by striving to 
achieve the integrity demanded by his artistic credo. 

Mr. President, I have the honor to present to you for 
the award of the Doctor of Music degree, Rudolf Serkin, 
whose mind, heart, and hands have ennobled the perform- 


ing arts. 


President Carr: Whose mind, heart, and hands have 
indeed ennobled music, and through music, man’s purpose 
and spirit... 
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WOLFGANG STECHOW was presented by Paul B. 
Arnold, *40, professor of art: 

Exactly 50 years ago today — on June 12, 1917 — the 
Allen Memorial Art Museum was officially dedicated. 
On this anniversary, it is especially fitting that we honor 
one who has contributed generously to the cause of art at 
Oberlin. Wolfgang Stechow has dedicated his life to seek- 
ing out the complex riches of our artistic heritage, and 
through his great skill as an author and teacher has opened 
the cyes and minds of his readers and listeners, including 
generations of grateful students, cutting through for them 
the mysteries of art without destroying its magic. Uni- 
versally recognized as a leading authority on Northern 
European painting, he is well-known on both sides of the 
Atlantic for his eminent scholarship and his enlightened 
connoisseurship. 

We at Oberlin know of his musical accomplishment, 
his integrity, his concern for each individual student, his 
personal warmth and gentle humor, his delight with the 
unusual turn of phrase. Most of all, we know of his great 
loyalty to Oberlin College. 

Mr. President, Wolfgang Stechow, exemplary scholar 
of art and history and master teacher, stands before you 
as a candidate for the degree of Doctor of Fine Arts. I 
am honored to present him for the award of that degree. 


President Carr: Discerning, devoted student of the great 
painting of the baroque century; gentle, humane and in- 
spiring teacher in our own tumultuous century . . . 


ROY WILKINS was presented by Donald R. Reich, 


assistant professor of government: 
The question is asked more and more frequently. 


WHICH WAY FOR THE NEGRO NOW? And the 
answers have become uncommonly diverse. One man has 
offered an answer to this most serious American question, 
in either word or deed, every time it has been asked for 
nearly 40 years. 

Roy Wilkins denounced police brutality and segregated 
schools in the 1920's. He exposed the incredible conditions 
of Negro workers in the Mississippi Delta in the early 
1930's. In the “thirties and “forties, his fervor as a writer 
and skill as an organizer and leader helped to build a civil 
rights organization that became increasingly powerful in 
American politics. Seventeen years ago, he brought to- 
gether in Washington the first great civil rights mobiliza- 
tion. And for 12 years he has led the organization — the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People — whose long struggle has made today’s civil rights 
revolution possible. 

Mr. President, Roy Wilkins long ago devoted himself 
to a proposition that is part of the life of this College — 
that Negroes must have their birthright as Americans — 
and he has insisted not only that this proposition be recog- 
nized by persons and institutions but that it be the law of 
the land. I proudly present him to receive the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 


President Carr: Wéise, compassionate, determined, effec- 
tive leader, who came early and stayed late in the ever- 
demanding business of securing freedom and equality for 


all men > > 
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Commencement 
Headquarters 


ONCI AGAIN WILDER HALL’S lobby served as headquar- 
ters for reunioning alumni, parents of graduating seniors 
and other visitors to the campus during the Commence- 
ment period. 


From Thursday evening, June 8, until Monday after- 
noon, June 12, the lobby was filled with persons register- 
ing, checking out, exchanging tickets, inquiring about class- 
mates and friends who might be on campus, visiting, asking 
questions and directions, and verifying transportation 
arrangements. 


Perhaps this year the lobby was busier than ever before 
because this was the largest Commencement crowd with 
2,500 parents and alumni being housed. There were com- 
plications, of course, but most visitors were generous in 
their praise of the College’s efforts to find rooms for so 
many. The many twonspeople who opened spare rooms 
made it possible. 


Commencement arrangements are an all-College effort 
and plans are already under way for next year’s Com- 
mencement. Perhaps the most iavish praise this year seemed 
to come from visitors who appreciated Saga Food Service's 
efforts to feed so many so well and to cater so many class 
parties in addition to serving the 1,300 who attended the 
alumni luncheon on Saturday. Ted Fiebiger, Saga manager, 
was equally lavish in praising the efforts of Saga’s student 
employes. 


A special attraction at Commencement headquarters this 
year was the student art show in Wilder Lounge. Fea- 
turing the work of graduating seniors Erika Garen and 
Jean Tibbils, this was the third art show of the year at 
Wilder. 


» > 


Staff Photo 


Katherine Von Wenck and Marjorie Drennan 
worked many hours ahead of Commencement 
to coordinate ticket and housing reservations. 
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The ticket desk was a busy spot durin 
for meals and campus events. 


Winston and Shirley Vail Wolvington, both ‘45, arrive with son Glenn 


to watch daughter Gloria receive her diploma. 


4 
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Russell and Rowena Jelliffe, both ‘14. 


Parents of graduating seniors registered with Millie Wilson of the 
Alumni Office while alumni registered at the front desk. 


YP Ligeppapri 


Wy 
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g all five days as guests purchased or exchanged tickets 
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COMMENCEMENT SYMPOSIUM 


EPOC Recommends 
Relation of Knowledge 
And Action 


Mi WE po not believe that Oberlin 
is seriously endangered by the dramat- 
ically changing environment now faced 
by higher education, but we are faced 
with serious problems and we will be 
for many years ahead.” 

This was the message J. Milton 
Yinger, professor of sociology and 
anthropology, had for alumni who 
attended the 1967 “Commencement 
Symposium” at Hall Auditorium on 
Saturday morning, June 10. Mr. Ying- 
er and four Oberlin faculty associates 
were reporting on the results of a 
year’s study of the Educational Pro- 
gram of Oberlin College (EPOC) by 
their special committee, appointed by 
the College Trustees and the General 
Faculty. 

Mr. Yinger, moderator at the sym- 
posium, was chairman of the EPOC 
committee. Panelists were committee 
members Norman Craig, °53, professor 
of chemistry and newly-appointed as- 
sociate dean of the College for the 
natural sciences division; Emil Danen- 
berg, professor of pianoforte; Samuel 
Goldberg, professor of mathematics, 
and Carl Peterson, assistant professor 
of English. They, with Provost John 
W. Kneller, made up the self-study 
committee. 

A principal recommendation of the 
committee, Mr. Yinger said, is that the 
College should support student efforts 
to relate knowledge and action. He 
pointed out that some of the decisions 
taken by the faculty in recent months, 
such as the new Asia House and the 
proposed January term “which will 


allow student initiative to take over 
continued 
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Panelists at the Commencement Symposium were EPOC committee members (back row, from left) 
Carl Peterson, Norman Craig, Milton Yinger, (front, from left) Samuel Goldberg and Emil Danenberg. 
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Symposium = (cout.) 

for one month in a year,” may well 
furnish new opportunities in this direc- 
tion. 

“We that Oberlin should 
much more actively encourage its stu’ 
dents to see and strengthen the links 
among the acquisition, 
and application of 
stated. 

“Much of the stu- 
dents today may be related to their 
feelings that what they learn is only 
vaguely relevant to major values and 
purposes of life,” he added. He called 
for more opportunities for student re- 
search and for student participation in 
faculty research. 


believe 


transmission 
knowledge,” he 


restlessness in 


“Seldom will the outcomes of stu- 
dent research be important contribu- 
tions to knowledge, but by their in- 
volvement they will more clearly un- 
derstand how we come to know what 
we know,” he said. 


M. YINGER QUOTED William Ar- 
rowsmith, university professor in arts 
and letters at the University of Texas 
and Honors Day assembly speaker last 
May, as saying that we are fortunate 
to have a generation of students “‘capa- 
ble of moral outrage in an outrageous 
world. Our delicate task, as specialists 
and humanists, is to make certain that 
the outrage does not fade out in cyni- 
cism and self-centeredness, or express 
itself so crudely, unsympathetically, 
and un-imaginatively that the great re- 
source is lost.” 

The committee listed Oberlin’s prob- 
lems as educational, professional and 
financial and Mr. Yinger said that all 
institutions of higher learning are faced 
with a “knowledge explosion that 
threatens to make obsolete what we 
knew only a little while ago.” He 
neted the increasing demand for spe- 
cialization, the rapid growth of the 
population, the shifts in training and 
the changing perspectives among stu 
dents. The committee had reminded 
Trustees the day before that private 
undergraduate schools face additional 
problems because of “reduction of in- 
stitutional loyalty in favor of disci- 
plinary loyalty, a sharper competition 
from public schools, and _ steadily 
mounting costs.” 

Mr. Craig and Mr. Goldberg called 


attention to patterns of growth in the 
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Hall Auditorium after the symposium 


Coll 


ege of Arts and Sciences during 
Its a2) 


percent enrollment expansion 
which began in 1960. The humanities 
division showed an enrollment increase 
of 22 percent, the science division was 
up only 17 percent and the social sci- 
ence division gained 43 percent. The 
most areas of slower 
growth were in mathematics, physics, 
chemistry and economics, the depart- 
ments which depend heavily on mathe- 
matics. 


conspicuous 


M. GOLDBERG URGED alumni with 
contacts among prospective students to 
indicate Oberlin’s interest in students 
desiring science education. He said he 
thinks Oberlinians ought to remember 
that we have a College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences. “We tend often to delete 
the words and sciences,” he said. “Call- 
ing ourselves a liberal arts and science 
college can ultimately remind people 
that there is a strong science depart- 
ment here.” 

He said EPOC proposals for im- 
provements in sabbatical and research 
status leaves and a tentatively-approved 
masters program would make Oberlin 
more attractive to the present science 
faculty as well as to “those who will 
be asked to accept new positions here.” 
He noted that most science majors are 
students who already have strong train- 
ing and aptitude in mathematics when 
they enroll. EPOC studies show that 
freshmen who are undecided about 


their major seldom wind up in science. 

Mr. Goldberg said that students 
who major in science at Oberlin do 
quite well and that the best graduate 
and professional schools are eager to 
have them. He called attention to the 
computer center which has given the 
campus a “better environment” for 
faculty research “especially in the 
physical sciences and some of the more 
quantitatively-oriented natural  scie- 
ences.” He said recent grants from the 
Research Corporation of America and 
from the Sloan Foundation are sup- 
porting faculty additions in the vari- 
ous science departments. 

He called attention to the fact that 
the Sloan grant is intended to support 
science in undergraduate colleges. It 
will enable Oberlin to increase its 
equipment as well as its faculty. The 
Research Corporation grant allows the 
strengthening of the physics faculty 
and the appointment of an applied 
mathematician. A current proposal to 
the National Science Foundation will, 
if the grant is received, enable in- 
creased interest in  interdisciplinary 
areas of the sciences. This grant is 
open only to institutions not offering 


the Ph. D. 


M. CRAIG, IN reporting on the 
committee's study of costs of attending 
Oberlin, noted that in 1940 it cost 
$650 per year to attend Oberlin and 
it also cost about $650 to buy a Chev 
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rolet automobile. He pointed out that 
today’s $2,800 for room, board, tut 
tion and fees are very nearly the cur- 
rent price of a new Chevrolet. The 
committee concluded that Oberlin tui- 
tion can continue to rise slowly as the 
economy inflates and increases in pro- 
ductivity. 


ine ALSO DISCUSSED a study which 
compared costs of attending Oberlin 
to costs charged by Ohio State Uni- 
versity and several private schools dur- 
ing the period from 1940 to 1967. 
Costs at Oberlin have stayed within a 
few hundred dollars of those at Har- 
vard, Swarthmore and Wooster. Costs 
at Ohio State have risen from $570 
in 1946 to $1,475 in 1967 for students 
living in Ohio. The 1946 figure was 
59 percent of Oberlin’s 1946 cost 
($962). The 1967 figure is 53 percent 
of Oberlin’s. For out-of-state students 
the ratio of Ohio State costs relative 
to those at Oberlin were 0.73 in 1946 
and 0.63 in 1967. 

“Higher education in the United 
States,” Mr. Craig said, “is clearly 
part of a mixed economy. This fact, 
together with the increasing role of the 
federal government in supporting ‘pri- 
vate’ education as well as public, will 
blur the boundaries between the public 
and private college in the years ahead. 
This indicates that the private college 
will not necessarily follow the path 
of the private secondary school and 
be reduced to perhaps 10 percent of 
the total within a generation or two.” 

At the end of the summer of 1966, 
the EPOC committee sent question- 
naires to four groups of students: the 
Oberlin class of 1969, the class of 
1970, all those admitted to Oberlin 
in the class of 1970 who decided to 
go elsewhere, and a sampling of those 
who had sent for a catalog or other: 
wise expressed interest, but did not 
apply. A total of 1.522 replied to the 
questionnaires which were sent to 
2,503 persons. The committee also had 
two reports from the American Coun- 
cil on Education which sent question- 
naires in 1965 and again in 1966 to 
200,000 freshmen in Oberlin and 306 
other U. S. institutions. Mr. Craig 
reported on some of the results of the 
questionnaires. 

“We found,” he said, “that 56 per- 
cent of the students found that their 
freshman year course work was signif: 
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icantly different from their experience 


in high school. A large fraction (35%) 
felt that their work was similar in 
quality and in feeling, but perhaps 
more difficult. Only 9 percent felt 
that their work in College and in high 
school was pretty much the same.” 

“You must recall,” he commented, 
“that many of the courses the fresh- 
man takes tend to be large.” 

Mr. Craig summarized an appraisal 
of freshman extracurricular activities 
by saying that they found the extra- 
curricular program rich and that they 
participated in it widely. The ques- 
tionnaires indicated that students are 
interested in academically relevant 
summer programs and are willing to 
commit close to two summers out of 
three to work which is relevant to 
their studies. 

“To our surprise,” he said, “in con- 
trast to what students tell us on the 
campus, we concluded that most of the 
freshmen were satisfied with their dor- 
mitory accommodations.” 

Mr. Danenberg discussed the EPOC 


committee’s discussions and recom- 


tions have reinforced their programs. 
All are stressing graduate work to the 
point where Oberlin is the only impor- 
tant school of music in the country 
with an emphasis strictly on the under- 
graduate level of study.” 

Mr. Danenberg said the Conserva- 
tory’s new plant, excellent library and 
strong faculty would facilitate estab- 
lishment of graduate work. He noted 
that many required courses both in 
the theory and music history levels 
have been overhauled so that they al- 
ready approach a graduate level. In 
theory, a new six-semester sequence of 
courses is required of all students and 
it incorporates a great deal more than 
was in the curriculum five years ago. 


Nee BEFORE BACH is included to 
a great extent and there is greater em- 
phasis on contemporary music. Mr. 
Danenberg said the new four-semester 
sequence in music history was “much 
more than merely a survey course as 
many of you might have had in your 
student days.” The first year includes 


The C. S. Rondestvedts (Estelle Sloman, ‘42). At right, Harold Miller (left), ‘12, and Phil Gott, ‘15. 


mendations toward re-establishment of 
a graduate program in music and music 
education. He reminded alumni that 
the Conservatory had a masters pro- 
gram in both performance and music 
education prior to 1958 when it was 
abandoned to take part in the Salzburg 
junior-year-abroad program. 

‘Now that the Salzburg program has 
ended, we also find that the pattern 
of higher education in music has shift- 
ed a great deal,” he said. “State uni- 
versity schools of music have become 
better organized and private institu 


a survey in depth of music up to 1750. 
Formerly, the entire span of music to 
the present day was covered in a sin- 
gle year. 

“As a first step toward upgrading 
ourselves, we feel that we should re 
institute either a strong five-year pro 
gram or a four-year program such as 
we had before,” Mr. Danenberg stated. 

He noted that the Conservatory has 
begun a program leading to the mas 
ters in music education in five years. 
The Conservatory faculty also has ap 

Continued on Page 45 
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ALUMNI LUNCHEON 


President Gives Two Cheers 


For Alumni Activism 


SENT CaRR’S REPORT to the an- 

nual meeting of the Alumni As- 
sociation welcomed alumni concern 
and effort in two particular projects 
and the president praised the associa- 
tion for being “absolutely astir with 
new ideas and new projects, committed 
more than ever to a serious effort to 
understand the College and its needs, 
and to study ways of improving its 
educational effectiveness.” 

He called attention to the associa- 
tion’s plans to acquaint alumni with 
Oberlin’s curricular issues and _ prob- 
lems by means of a review of the Col- 
lege’s educational purposes and pro- 
grams beginning at Homecoming Nov. 
3-5. He also applauded the cooperation 
between the Alumni Association and 
the College admissions office in inter- 
esting able and attractive students in 
secondary schools in the possibility of 
attending Oberlin. 

“Tam persuaded that some such 
effort is badly needed and can be very 
helpful,” he commented. “The time 
is past when we can pat ourselves on 
the back about our appeal and our 
annual backlog of candidates which 
still is several times greater than can 
be accepted.” 

In reminding alumni that the num- 
ber of candidates has been “declining 
significantly at Oberlin and compara- 
ble private colleges for the past two 
years,” he said, “We are not ready to 
push the panic button, but we have 
an increasing need to carry its story 
and to describe its facilities and oppor- 
tunities to an ever-widening circle of 
potential students and their parents. 
In this undertaking, the alumni body 
of some 25,000 persons is an enormous 
asset.” 

President Carr explained the “slight- 
ly ambiguous, perhaps ironic” title of 
his talk (“Two Cheers for Alumni 
Activism”) by saying that he meant 
“only an ounce of caution lest we for- 
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_.. As my sport coat indicates, Mrs. Carr and 
| have been to India. 


get that Oberlin is many things.” 

“Oberlin includes many compo- 
nents: trustees, faculty, students, par- 
ents, administration, alumni, and the 
public,” he said. “All must play nec- 
essary roles effectively. These are days 
when students are letting us know 
that they, too, have ideas about ways 
that Oberlin can change and grow 
stronger in the process.” 

He suggested that “perhaps the 
greatest challenge Oberlin gives all of 
us is the opportunity it affords to 
these many groups to work together 
with understanding and respect for one 
another.” 

‘Each must provide that measure of 
understanding and help that it is pe- 
culiarly able to give and each must 
recognize that only with such help 
from all the other groups, including 


students, can Oberlin carry forward 


the endless business of reshaping its 
high purposes and striving to reach 
new goals of excellence and achieve- 
ment,” he said. 

The president noted that he and 
Mrs. Carr had traveled around the 
World last spring, spending two 
months out of 3!/y in five countries of 
Asia. He said they gained many new 
insights and perspectives, particularly 
in the area of education. He said it 
was “a pleasure and something of a 
surprise to discover how well-known 
Oberlin College is and how highly it 
is regarded and respected.” 

“I found myself wondering whether 
we are depending on past achievements 
and basking in the aura of past glor- 
ies,” he commented, “and I came home 
generally proud of Oberlin, but also 
reminded of a somewhat ironical epi- 
gram that we forget at our peril at a 
college like Oberlin: ‘In education, 
nothing fails like success.” 

“Oberlin is a great College, but we 
live in an era of incredible change. 
It would be folly to suppose that high- 
er education need not or will not 
change greatly in the decade ahead 
along with other social institutions 
and processes, he said. 

He noted that Oberlin, however, in 
spite of the “rather unusual” events 
that marked its founding, has never 
been an experimental college in terms 
of educational policy or teaching meth- 
ods. He suggested that Oberlin must 
make its contribution to experimenta- 
tion in teaching methods and educa- 
tional content “that our nation is sure 
to demand of its colleges as a whole.” 

“We can no longer resist educa- 
tional change by mouthing the old 
cliche that deplores change for the 


sake of change,” he said. “A more 
appropriate state of mind in the years 
thead will be ‘let’s see to nr that in -vi 

able change becomes planned and et 
fective change.’ ”’ > > 
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Mezger 
Has Praise 


For Board 


Mi Wituiam L. Mezcer, °38, president 
of the Alumni Association, had words 
of praise at the Alumni Luncheon for 
his fellow members of the Alumni 
Board. He served as master of cere- 
monies at the luncheon which is the 
annual meeting of the association. 

“On your behalf, in the best inter- 
ests of Oberlin College, the 40 persons 
who represent you as members of the 
Board of Directors of the Alumni As- 
sociation are demanding action,” Mez- 
ger said. He pointed out that they 
were demanding action of themselves, 
not of others. 

“They are searching for better ways 
to transmit to alumni lively informa- 
tion about Oberlin students, faculty, 
educational methods, goals and plans,” 
Mezger noted. He said the board was 
looking also for ways to bring alumni 
views back to Oberlin more effectively. 

“They are seeking recommendations 
they can make to the College on ways 
in which Oberlin can serve her alumni 
better, and in which Oberlin can make 
better use of her alumni,” he said. 

Mezger reminded the 1,300 persons 
at the luncheon that board members 
give two, three and more weekends to 
board meetings and committee meet- 
the annually and 
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spend much time in between working 
on association business. He said the 
board wanted the time and thought to 
be productive and constructive for the 
College and for alumni. 

“Last fall,” Mezger reported, “alum- 
ni attending Homecoming heard a re- 
port dealing with a weekend retreat 
during which a group of Oberlin trust- 
ees, faculty, administrators and mem- 
bers of the Alumni Board studied the 
this and the 
fulfillment of this This re- 
port was summarized in the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine's January issue and 
committees of the Board are now work- 
ing to implement the ideas developed 
in that study.” 

He noted that the first major result 
of this intensive effort was the Alumni 
Family Week to be held at Oberlin 
July 9 to 13. He said this was the first 
in a series of annual programs of rec’ 
reation and intellectual stimulation for 
alumni and their families. 

He called attention to the fact that 
President Carr, Provost John W. Knel- 
ler, several members of the faculty and 
administration and student 


purpose of Association 


purpose. 


various 


representatives meet with the Alumni 
Board or its committees to supply 
alumni with information on the prob- 
lems, accomplishments and plans of 
the College. 

Mezger urged alumni to do their 
utmost to take part in the extensive 
examination of the College’s educa- 
tional goals now being arranged by the 
Alumni Board. 

“This is an ambitious concept,” he 
said, “and its success will depend on 
the participation of Oberlin alumni 
generally.” He reminded alumni that 
the study would commence at Home- 
coming Nov. 3-5 and that alumni who 
don’t attend Homecoming will have a 
chance to take part through their class 
and club organizations and by reading 
the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 

“T hope that I have given you some 
indication that membership on_ the 
Alumni Board is not a passive honor. 
The Board may not always accomplish 
as much as Board members or alumni 
would wish, but alumni are now, and 
have been in previous years, repre- 
sented by a working Board,” he con- 


cluded. >» > 


Invocation at Alumni Luncheon 


By DONALD W. Emic, °42 
Pastor, The United Church of Rowayton, Conn. 


Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling place in all generations. 
Before the mountains were brought forth, 
or ever Thou hadst formed the earth and the world, 
even from everlasting to everlasting Thou art God 
A thousand years in Thy sight are but as yesterday when it is past,” 


(Psalm 90) 


and “Ten Thousand Strong” we stand before Thee 
remembering Thy mercies and entrustments to us as a people: 
the gifts of freedom and friendship, 


— of truth to be learned, 


of faith, honor and a world of human relationships to be served. 


We meet in memory: 


the memory of all that has been before 
and that has contributed so richly 
to our lives and our associations here. 


W 


a) 


meet in the anguish of a present concern: 


a concern for our own integrity, courage and humility as a people; 
a concern for the world and its peace, 

— for men in their subjugation and poverty, 

— for children in this and in all the far lands waiting to be born. 


We meet in a hope and a faith; 


in the strength that only ten thousand can know. 


Lord, Thou hast brought us great gifts and great responsibilities. 


Bring us still the vision and the dedication that will help men 


in finding Thy Kingdom of freedom and justice and peace. 


Amen. 


a 
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Harry Barnard Wins Alumni Medal 


MH Harry E. Barnaro, ‘15, of Grosse 
Pointe Farms, Mich., an Oberlin Col- 
lege trustee since 1942, received the 
1967 Alumni Medal for distinguished 
service to the college. He is the 34th 
medalist since the award was estab- 
lished. 

The award was presented by Wil 
liam L. Mezger, president of the Alum- 
ni Association, during the Alumni 
Luncheon. 

A Detroit investment attorney, Mr. 
Barnard has practiced law in Michigan 
since he was admitted to the bar in 
1920. He was prosecuting attorney in 
Jackson County in 1923-25 and a 
member of the Michigan State Legis- 
lature in 1929-32. His publications in- 
clude articles on law enforcement and 
legal subjects, revision and codifica- 
tion of state laws, and, with others, 
reports of the Michigan State Crime 
Commission. 

During his 25 years as a trustee, 
Mr. Barnard has served on numerous 
committees, among them the planning 
and development, legal questions, and 
investments committees. 

Mr. Barnard is a native of Denver. 
He received the doctor of laws degree 
from the University of Michigan after 
a year’s study at the University of 
Denver Law School. 


The citation for Mr. Barnard: 
“HARRY ELIOT BARNARD, as 


you yourself said when your gradu 
ating class of 1915 celebrated its half- 
century reunion, Oberlin College has 
been a great source of help and pleas: 
ure to you since your days as a fresh- 
man. 

“In all the nearly 56 years that you 
have felt this way about Oberlin, you 
have made it your personal business 
to assist Oberlin’s increasing usefulness 
and prestige and you have encouraged 
others to follow your example. Your 
modest nature has helped you avoid 
the limelight that you richly deserve 
for your years of official and unof fi- 
cial service to the College. 

‘However, Oberlinians in Detroit 
and vicinity have appreciated your 
loyal support at the grass roots level 
of alumni activities. Your associates on 
the Board of College Trustees have 
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been thankful for your quarter cen- 
tury of wise counsel and the countless 
hours you have devoted to traveling 
and overseeing the investments of the 
College. 

“You have willingly and generously 
responded to every request that your 
alma mater has ever made of you, and 
you have never been too modest to 
volunteer your service whenever an 
occasion arose where you knew you 
could help. 


“In showing the same unselfish de- 
votion to the Boy Scouts of America, 
the International Institute and organt- 


Greetings from Bill Mezger. 


With Mrs. Barnard prior fo receiving the award 


zations dedicated to the promotion of 
Christianity, good government, the 
welfare of children, and the education 
of youth, you have further served 
Oberlin by setting an example of that 
dedication and idealism which we like 
to think of as the Oberlin tradition. 
“Because you represent the ultimate 
in what one person can be expected 
to accomplish during a life-long mem- 
bership in the Oberlin family, the 
Alumni Association bestows upon you 
its highest award — the Alumni Medal 
for distinguished service to Oberlin 


College.” > > 


Displaying the medal. 
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Murrow W. Schwinn, ‘36, and James H. Hall, 
‘14, leading singing of “Ten Thousand Strong.” 
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sat near speaker’s platform. 
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Whiting Williams, ‘99, represented the 
oldest class present 


Helen Wright, ‘02, and the Ernest Chamberlains, ‘04 


WELCOME TO CLASS OF 1967 


Sailing Won't be Smooth 
But Will Have Direction 


By HARLAN R. PARKER, °17 


HEN GREETING YOU as freshmen 

nearly five years ago, President 
Carr gave you verbal life membership 
in the Oberlin family. And, like it or 
not, you can never separate yourself 
from that relationship; from thence- 
forth on to the end, you have become 
a part thereof. Your diploma come 
Monday will formally certify that 
membership. Then you had but vague 
notions as to what that relationship 
might mean; today you probably have 
better defined ideas as to just what 
Oberlin signifies than you will ever 
again. 

I do not suggest that you will con- 
sciously evaluate every move, that you 
will form every decision upon prin- 
ciples learned here, but I do say that 
your involvements henceforward in the 
areas of politics, morals, and ethics 
will bear the distinct imprint of teach- 
ing here and your thinking reactive to 
that teaching. 

“Oberlin has been great,” said a con- 
temporary of mine, “only when pur- 
suing causes, even lost causes.”” He was 
implying a cessation of greatness using 
the instantaneous perfect. He should 
be around today! 

And in this general connection, let 
me urge you to keep contacts alive 
with the College. Come back to cam- 
pus just as often as practicable. Corny 
as it may sound, there is real inspira- 
tion in just seeing these buildings, 
these walks and trees, and that feeling 
varies in intensity directly with the 
frequency of your visits. 

In your certificate of membership 
in the Oberlin family, I feel certain 
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that you will find this implication: 
Take a considered, not necessarily an 
explosive part in life wherever you 
may be. 

I am permitting myself just one 
reminiscence: a member of my class 
arrived in this village with ten cents 
in his pocket. He slept the first week 
or two in a haystack in the country 
nearby. He graduated, has lived a satis- 
fying, productive life, and is here to- 
day. I doubt that that incident could 
have occurred in your group, and I 
cite it not to imply any virtue into the 
fact, only to underscore, in a fairly 
dramatic fashion, the great swing in- 
tervening years has brought. 

Unlike other classes in our quadren- 
nial, 1917 has not furnished a prom- 
inent physician, popular professors, or 
an able administrator to the College; 
it has not even given great sums of 
money. It has, I hope, dignified the 
requtation of Oberlin through sturdy 
endeavor wherever we have lived and 
brightened the image of the College in 
our day-to-day routine. 

About the one certainty I can as- 
sure you is change. The winds of 
change do blow. You have heard this 
so often that you may consider it a 
bit shopworn. Indeed these winds have 
blown rather violently at times dur- 
ing recent years, and I see no shift 
in the weather. 

Native endowment has provided the 
ability, training and especially study 
on this campus has shaped and directed 
this ability so that you may know 
when to run with the wind, when to 
tack, and when to add or furl sail that 


you may ride the crest to that success 
you desire; sheer work during these 
last four years has produced for you 
a persevering will and an_ obstinate 
wont, both of which you will sorely 
need in making environment count for 
and not against you. Your sailing then 
will not be smooth, but will have direc- 
tion. A second implication in that cer- 
tificate of membership in the Oberlin 
family reads: have the wit to acceler- 
ate and the wisdom to brake your 
speed when necessary. 

When the representative of your 
class stands in my position 50 years 
hence dredging in his experience to 
find something significant to say and 
not succeeding too well, the next mil- 
lenium will have advanced 17 years. 
And folks will have become quite used 
to writing a 2 where we have always 
put a 1 — a sobering thought for the 
moment at least. 

My guess today is that your chosen 
speaker will say in substance “plus ce 
change, plus c’est la meme chose,” and, 
like England, there will also always be 
an Oberlin. 

So a third implication in your cer- 
tificate of membership in the Oberlin 
family states: have the humility to 
realize that life will go on and with 
life certain institutions will continue 
with or without your help. 


The Pennsylvania Dutch have a say’ 
ing that goes something like this: we 
grow too soon old and too late schmart. 
Perhaps one of the class of 1967 will 
find a way to slow up one of these 
and speed up the other. All power 
to you! >» > 
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RESPONSE TO THE WELCOME 


Is Oberlin Pretending 
It Has No Problems: 


By Nancy RILEY MCWILLIAMS 
President, Class of 1967 


HAVE OFTEN wished that the word 

“alumni” did not exist. Students 
too often hear it used negatively; for 
example, “the alumni won’t approve,” 
or “that will offend the alumni.” In 
fact, I was given earnest counsel about 
this very speech by certain College 
officials who cautioned against bring- 
ing up subjects like liquor or sex — 
which, I presume from their attitude, 
you have never heard of. I have been 
watching you for the past couple of 
days and have concluded that you are 
far less formidable than we are repeat- 
edly told; as a matter of fact, you look 
suspiciously human, and even friendly. 
Perhaps after this luncheon my class- 
mates and I will have an easier time 
adjusting to the dreadful fact that day 
after tomorrow we, too, will be 
“alumni.” 

My classmates have asked me to be 
critical today. This I will do, however 
inappropriate my remarks are for such 
a happy time, because there is a lot 
that needs saying and few situations 
when so many alumni and students can 
communicate. I ask you to keep in 
mind two things: first, that I criticize 
Oberlin because it means so much to 
me —- indeed, just about everything 
personally and scholastically; second, 
that in most cases I don’t presume to 
know the answers to the questions | 
raise. This is why I am _ presenting 
them to you: so that we can consider 
them together and come to some an- 
swers that will make Oberlin a college 
to be even prouder of. 

There is an increasing amount of 
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writing these days on the crisis in the 
private liberal arts college. Tuition and 
fees are going up and up, good faculty 
are harder and harder to get, the temp- 
tation to specialize at the expense of a 
broadening education increases, and in 
every way public institutions, especial- 
ly big ones, can cope better with finan- 
cial problems. You and I came to 
Oberlin at least partly because we 
thought a smaller college, with a dis- 
tinctive character, organic unity, and 
a rather proud and stubborn set of 
ideals offered something very special 
and valuable. When this kind of in- 
stitution faces serious challenges, we 
should be concerned. 

That Oberlin now faces these chal- 
lenges you no doubt have heard in 
countless pleas from the College for 
financial help. Consider the facts. Ap- 
plications to Oberlin from men have 
decreased alarmingly in the past two 
or three years, despite a significant 
increase in college applications gener- 
ally. Tuition has doubled within the 
past 10 years, including an increase of 
several hundred dollars since I was a 
freshman, and further rises have been 
promised. Room and board costs con- 
tinue to skyrocket. 

Faculty salaries are not seriously 
low: but to take a case that is not 
unusual, my favorite faculty member 
will receive a $6,000 raise in salary 
by taking a job at a public institution 
next year, without any change in 
status. My department is losing five 
out of its eight professors this year 
(all, incidentally, to large public 


schools), and the only trained admin- 
istrator we have who deals with stu- 
dents is also taking another job — not 
to mention the loss of many other 
first-rate people. As to class size, ex: 
cept for one special reading course, my 
smallest class in this second term of 


my senior year included twenty-six 
people, and this was a seminar. And 
so it goes. 

One way, it seems to me, not to 
solve these and many other problems, 
is to deny that they exist or are seri- 
ous. I wonder how much of the true 
picture you can get from the glossy 
pages of the Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine. Perhaps you are puzzled by stu- 
dent complaints about something called 
“image politics.” This is what we 
mean, that Oberlin appears to be han- 
dling its problems by suppressing them, 
and that this creates more problems 
than it solves. 

It is our observation — though per- 
haps not a totally fair one, for we do 
not hear all the facts any more than 
you do — that the major approach to 
current problems has been to make the 
college appear, especially in your eyes, 
as untroubled, as respectable, as “safe” 
as possible. 

This is the only way we can explain 
things like why the College hires a 
first-rate architect (and a very expen- 
sive one) to design central and obvious 
buildings, while construction on stu- 
dent dormitories is often shoddy, or 
why we make sudden _ beautification 
efforts just before you all come in 
June, or why we hire big-name speak- 


continued 
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Class of 1967 (cont.) 


ers at high prices for assemblies, even 
though those given by our own pro- 
fessors are always best received and 
most meaningful, or why we built an 
unwanted but pretty golf course in- 
stead of trying to hire more professors, 
or keep salaries up with the market, 
or keep tuition down. 

This is our complaint about social 
rules, too: that they are maintained 
only for show. Many of our proposals 
for rules which would have meaning 
for us have been denied ostensibly 
from a desire to protect us from moral 
risk or injury, when in fact it is com- 
mon knowledge that existing rules are 
honored only in the breech. Hence, 
the major moral lesson we are likely to 
learn is to break rules discreetly. 

The combinations of extravagance 
on the visible and zealous economy on 
the less apparent, of claims to moral 
respectability and inattention to real 
moral development, are responsible for 
serious student discontent. It is unfor- 
tunate that so many of us leave Ober- 
lin with disappointment or bitterness, 
for there is still so much of value here. 

The reason I am burdening you with 
these typical student complaints is that 
I think our concerns are fundamentally 
the same. For after all, it is students 


Editor’s Note 


MAT THE RISK of seeming piqued 
because Mrs. McWilliams questions 
our ability to present a true picture, 
we welcome the concern of this new 
member of the Alumni Association 
and the classmates who urged her to 
be critical. Indeed, their “disappoint- 
ment and bitterness” at the end of 
their first four years in the Oberlin 
experience almost seem to suggest that, 
to translate Mr. Parker’s original 
French, “the more things change, the 
more they do remain the same.” 

We haven’t made an elaborate study 
of the subject, but personal experience 
and discussions with alumni from class- 
es as far back as 1930 lead us to be- 
lieve that it’s not unusual for graduat- 
ing seniors to have mixed emotions 
about Oberlin. There’s no reluctance 
to get out of town, but on the other 
hand there’s no real pleasure in leav- 
ing. There’s an emptiness, perhaps a 
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who protest the destruction of the 
beautiful old residences you knew — 
Elmwood, Lord, Goodrich, Grey Ga- 
bles and the rest. It is students who 
talk about an “old Oberlin,” where 
professors knew all their students, 
where students knew townspeople, 
where the name “Oberlin” stood for 
something greater than mere respect- 
ability. The winds of change do blow, 
and faster every day; all the more rea- 
son for care to preserve what was val- 
uable in the old. 

In the following I speak only for 
myself, though I believe most of my 
classmates have had similar experi- 
ences. 

I came to Oberlin, among other rea- 
sons, because it offered close relations 
between students and faculty, a chance 
to share in the life of a small mid- 
western town, and a solid Judeo-Chris- 
tian heritage. Since I have been here 
several changes have occurred, dimin- 
ishing all of these advantages. Faculty 
members no longer even receive the 
student newspaper free, decreasing 
student-faculty communication even 
further than do large classes and high 
work loads. Off-campus housing has 
been considerably restricted, making it 
possible for only a few students to get 


By PHIL TEAR, °43 


bitterness toward Oberlin in contrast 
to the exhilaration some associate with 
graduation from high school. In our 
particular case it involved a secret de- 
cision to have nothing further to do 
with Oberlin. As it turned out, we 
came back to visit the campus three 
months later and have liked the place 
ever since. This is not to say that we 
anticipate seeing the whole class of 
1967 back for Homecoming in Novem- 
ber, but in recent years the Alumni 
Office has noted a large number of 
“one year” alumni returning at Com- 
mencement. This encourages us to be- 
lieve that Prof. Edward L. Long is 
correct in his appraisal (Feb. 1967 is- 
sue) that Oberlin still is capable of 
endowing in its graduates a latent but 
life-long “sense of gratitude, integrity, 
and the capacity to respond to the 
truly enriching.” 

As President Carr indicated in his 


to know townspeople well. And the 
theological seminary has been removed, 
to me a great loss; for most contem- 
porary students, unlike many of you, 
come without an inherited faith, and 
can learn much from a group of seri- 
ous believers. 

Perhaps you are surprised at this 
strange conservatism among us. With 
or without beards, with or without 
3.2% beer (things which we are told 
shock you), students are still part of 
an Oberlin family, concerned to keep 
what we love about this place alive. 
It is because Oberlin is so great that 
her failings are so distressing, and the 
sadness that such failings engender 
have caused some of us even to advise 
potential students to seek elsewhere 
for what used to be here. 

College students are notoriously 
idealistic; please excuse us when you 
find our idealism exaggerated. But we 
also ask you to help us examine the 
shortcomings of what has been our 
home for four years, even if it involves 
the unpleasant admission that Oberlin 
is in trouble, if not in crisis. On the 
other hand, crisis and the overcoming 
of crisis are not new to Oberlin, and 
for once let us all hope that plus ce 
change, plus c'est la meme chose. » > 


remarks at the Alumni Luncheon, the 
concern and support of alumni is vital 
to the life of the College in many 
ways. Yet, if the Alumni Office were 
to tabulate the various reasons some 
alumni become disenchanted, two com- 
plaints would probably be at the top 
of the list: (1) “You've made so many 
changes we don’t recognize the campus 
anymore,’ and (2) “Who's running 
Oberlin now, the faculty or the stu- 
dents?” If we take Mrs. McWilliams’ 
statements at face value, we find that 
the so-called “generation gap” really 
isn’t very wide at all. “Activist” stu- 
dents and those alumni who don’t un 
derstand them seem to be suggesting 

that both prefer yesterday's Oberlin! 
This is, of course, an over-simplifi- 
cation, but it offers a common ground 
for students and alumni to understand 
each other and for both to understand 
Continued on Page 47 
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Mr. and Hrs. Herbert Howison (Florence 
Kinnear), both ‘12, came from Tucson for their 
55th reunion. Their classmate, Lucille Kalb 
Irwin (not pictured), and her husband 

came via trailer from Monrovia, Calif 


MB A ToTAL oF 13 families took advan 
tage of the trailer facilities east of the 
football field during Commencement 
week. This was the third year that 
the athletic department has provided 
electric hookups and water in the 
grove which is bounded by Union 
Street on the south and N. Professor 
on the east. 

As in previous years, showers and 
restroom facilities were available. Rates 
were $1.50 per night on a reservation 
basis. 

Some of the visitors stayed for as 
many as five nights, ethers spent just 
one night. They came in trailers, camp- 
ers, and even tents. Residents of the 
“trailer camp” had a choice of cooking 
their own meals or eating in the dining 
halls. 

A similar opportunity to visit Ober- 
lin via trailer is offered during Alumni 


Some Alumni Brought Family Week, which will be held again 


next July. During Family Week, how- 

ever, the trailer site is on the blacktop 

y | \ z : y parking area north of Asia House and 
heir Wi) Dormitories electricity and water are not furnished 

for the trailers. Dormitory lavoratory 

facilities are available and water may 

be carried from the dormitory. >» }> 


The trailer camp was fine for visiting, and 
for resting in the shade, but there was some 
reluctance to taking a nap in a car bed. 
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[Illumination Night 


Warm weather and floodlighting on the campus buildings, plus the traditional 
lanterns and the College Band concert, made Illumination Night a fine one for 
visiting, although a few mosquitoes needed swatting. Earlier in the evening, the 
Men’s Dinner at “Rec Hall” and various class dinners were followed by a Re 
union Concert at Finney Chapel in recognition of the 100th anniversary of the 
Conservatory. Nineteen alumni and 19 students were in the Alumni Orchestra, 
directed by Robert Baustian. The Alumni Choir, directed by Robert Fountain, 
had 65 alumni and 70 students. On Friday and Sunday evenings, graduating 
Conservatory seniors presented the annual Commencement Recital in Warner 
Concert Hall. Reunion classes held parties in various dormitories following 


Saturday’s campus illumination. 
Severance Laboratory 
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Finney Chapel 


Peters Hall King Building Hall Auditorium 
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Class of 1907 
Dedicates 
Time Capsule 


ME ObsERVING ITS 60TH reunion, the 
Class of 1907 held a special memorial 
service to President Henry Churchill 
King on Sunday, June 11, at the King 
Building and dedicated the cornerstone 
box or time capsule which the class 
had contributed exactly one year be- 
fore when the building was dedicated. 
The class of 1907 was the first class 
to spend its whole four years under 
President King. The cornerstone box 
contains memorabilia connected with 
President King’s life and collected by 
the late Ed Heald, alumni class presi- 
dent who passed away June 1. 
Speakers at the brief service were 
Donald M. Love, *16, and Dr. Ruth 
A. Parmelee, °07. Edith (Dot) Sum- 
merbell Long, °07, presided. Other 
members of the class attending in- 
cluded Fred and Alice Fulton, Mary 
Uel McCullough, Ruth Yost, Mabel 
Bronson, Mabel Pearl Nerby and 
Florence Jenney Hall, wife of Emeritus 


Dr. Parmelee talks to her classmates at the memorial service. 


Prof; James H: Hall, 14. 

Mr. Love discussed interesting side- 
lights of President King’s life which 
do not appear in the biography written 
by Mr. Love. Dr. Parmelee, a retired 
medical missionary who received an 
honorary degree from Oberlin in 1943, 
recalled the impression President King 
made on her as a student. “If there 
was nothing else a student carried 
away from Dr. King’s teaching,” she 
said, “It would be his constant em- 
phasis on the need for respecting the 
personality of anyone with whom we 
came in contact.” 


Dr. Parmelee 


Later, the class elected Judge Neil 
McGill president and Dr. Parmelee 


treasurer. > > 


Alumni Collectors Dine ‘Together 


Mi ALUMNI LENDERS OF paintings and 
objects of art for the “Alumni Collect” 
at Allen Art Museum were entertained 
at a dinner at the Oberlin Inn during 
Commencement weekend. 


A total of 38 alumni lent 27 paint- 
ings, 22 drawings and watercolors, 14 
prints and 20 pieces of sculpture and 
decorative art objects to the exhibition 
which opened May 18 and _ closed 
Commencement Day. The Alumni 
Collect marked the end of the Art 
Museum’s celebration of its 50th anni- 
versary. 

John R. Spencer, director of the 
museum, presided at the dinner and 
noted that Monday, June 12, Com- 
mencement Day, was the anniversary 
of the day in 1917 when the Allen 
Art Museum was dedicated. Since 
then, he said, it had become the larg: 
est art museum in a coeducational in- 
stitution and the largest in a U. 5. 
college. 
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C. Parks and Christie Hawes Campbell, both ‘52 


p 
ey 


Emeritus Prof. Frederick Foreman and Mrs. 
Foreman (Helen Pulver, m‘48). 


96 Attend GST Alumni Luncheon 


MB On COMMENCEMENT Day, June 
ee ten 
platform to receive theological degrees 
from Oberlin College and three re- 
ceived GST degrees in absentia. 


men and women crossed the 


Following the exercises, 96 persons 
assembled for the GST alumni lunch- 
eon in the Quadrangle refectory, and 
even more joined the group in Fellow- 
ship Hall at the First Church in Ober- 
lin to hear Prof. Herbert G. May dis- 
cuss his sabbatical and show slides. 

Those attending the meetings came 
from Connecticut, D.C., Illinois, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Penn- 


sylvania, Tennessee, West Virginia, 


and Ohio, and the Rev. Dr. Paul W. 


The Rev. Paul R. Haney and Mrs. Haney and 
their five children who watched Paul get his 
GST degree, from left, Julie Ann, Connie, 
Mark, Gary and Kathy. The day before Com- 
mencement, Paul became pastor of First 
Christian Church in Lisbon, Ohio. 


By GERTRUDE F,. JAcos, °29 


W. Green, “41, Baccalaureate speaker, 
of course, came from Venezuela. 

Bob Baker, newly-elected vice pres- 
ident of the combined Oberlin- Vander- 
bilt Alumni Association, reminded 
Oberlinians that the Cole lectures at 
Vanderbilt, held every spring, continue 
Oberlin’s “recognition” type of service. 
He discussed the association’s plans to 
stress “continuing education” and to 
arrange a “center for getting together” 
in the northeast Ohio area. 

[It was announced that Schauffler 
Division of Christian Education had 
transferred its properties to Defiance 
College on April 15. A telegram was 
read from the Rev. Dr. Thomas W. 
Graham, GST 
and now minister to senior citizens at 
the First Presbyterian Church of 
Greenwich, Conn. He sent regrets that 
knee” prevented 


emeritus dean of the 


“medication on his 
his attendance. 

Mr. May expressed concern about 
developments in the Holy Land during 
the brief war between Israel and the 
Arabian states. He predicted that the 
refugees of that war would be a “fes- 
tering sore in the Mideast.’ He called 
attention to the thousands of Jordan- 
ians who had lost their homes and busi- 
nesses. He noted that “until last week” 
Jordan looked more to the West than 
any of the other Arabian countries. He 
said that King Huessein had actually 
been “perhaps the best friend Israel 


had.” Mr. May called him a “brave, 


young monarch, forced into a grave 
situation because of U. S. policy.” 
On June 4, the following Oberlin 
GST men received degrees at Vander- 
bilt Divinity School’s commencement: 
John Jolley, Gary Marks and Dwayne 
Vogt received B.D.’s; Alan Campbell, 
Kenneth Sauer and Charles Wallick 
received STM’s, and Calvin Gerber 
and Laurence Woodruff received 
STM’s in absentia. Gary Marks re- 
ceived the Founder’s Medal for the 
highest academic record. He has been 
admitted to Boston University for doc- 
toral studies in the fall. > > 


MP 


e zi 


Richard Davis, °68 
GST graduates at Commencement. 


Part of the crowd at the GST Alumni Association meeting following 
Commencement and the GST Alumni Luncheon. The Rev. Roger Robben- 
nolt, ‘63, minister of education at First Church, presided. 


a2 


Front I. to r., William Creasy, ‘54; Walter Nugent, ‘57; George Cren- 
shaw, ‘43; and Robert A. Baker, ‘57. Rear, Gilmore Warner, ‘24, whose 
son, Jeremy, graduated at Commencement that morning. 
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W. Hayden Boyers 


Ben W. Lewis and Andrew Bongiorno 


Three Retiring Professors Honored 


MB THREE OBERLIN COLLEGE faculty 
members with a total of 123 years of 
teaching and service to the College 
were honored at the Alumni Luncheon 
and other events during Commence- 
ment. 

Retiring were Andrew Bongiorno, 
23, professor of English; W. Hayden 
Boyers, professor of French and facul- 
ty director of the Oberlin College Gil- 
bert and Sullivan Players; and Ben W. 
Lewis, professor of economics. Mr. 
Bongiorno and Mr. Lewis joined the 
Oberlin faculty in 1925; Mr. Boyers, 
m £928. 

Mr. Bongiorno will be visiting pro- 
fessor of English at Scripps College in 
Claremont, Calif., and Mr. Boyers will 
be professor of drama at St. Paul’s 
College in Lawrenceville, Va., where 
he will set up a new theater program. 

Mr. Lewis will be project advisor 
with the Ford Foundation’s internat: 
ional division in New York City. He 
has served as an advisor to the Foun- 
dation on its overseas development 
program for the past eight years. 

The three men were special guests 
at the Alumni Luncheon and President 
Carr addressed them “among so many 
of their friends, with gratitude and 
affection.” 

“These three stand tall in this or 
any gathering,” he said, adding: 

“At Oberlin each of you came to 
know that you had found solid ground: 
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each of you found sources of strength 
for the demanding work of your own 
academic discipline; each found the 
exhilerating satisfaction which came 
with generous contributions of time 
and talent to the common good, out- 
side the formal classroom. 

“There has been variety in your con- 
tributions. These three men we honor 
do not look, nor do they speak alike, 
and yet we believe that every impor- 
tant truth which can be applied to the 
work of one can be applied to the 
work of all, with only slight differ- 
ences in emphasis.” 

“There is among these men a rev- 
erence for language — beyond mere 
terminology —- will ‘set the 
crooked straight’ and illuminate ‘those 
grand ideas which unify knowledge’; 
there is love for students, expressed in 
countless daily contacts, far beyond or- 
dinary duty; there is concern for the 
basic structure of the college commun- 
ity, made manifest through years of 
dedicated committee and council work,” 
the president continued. 

‘Professor Lewis, writing in a recent 
issue of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 
spoke for all when he said, “here is a 
life which intellectual 
ment, fascinating experiences, rich as 


which 


offers excite- 
sociations, satisfying accomplishments, 
a chance to stay as young as you want 
to for as long as you want to — and 


they pay you money LO accept those 


things! Teaching is fun. I do not hold 
out teaching as worthier than other 
professions, but for me — it fits!’ 

“Gentlemen, all your friends and 
colleagues join with me to wish you 
the best of life, from this moment for- 
ward,” the president concluded. 

Each of the professors had been or 
was later honored for his contributions 
to Oberlin by colleagues, former stu- 
dents and friends. 

Mr. Bongiorno’s English department 
colleagues established a _ scholarship 
fund in his honor, which is to be one 
of the more prominent rewards for ex- 
cellence in the study of English at 
Oberlin. 

Mr. Boyers was honored at a testi- 
monial dinner on Saturday, June 10, 
and by a production of “The Pirates 
of Penzance,” both planned by the 
campus G&S§ board. Proceeds from 
the performance went to the Oberlin 
G&S Players’ summer theater on 
Cape Cod, of which Mr. Boyers has 
been faculty director since 1953. He 
will continue his position with the 
summer troupe. 

Mr. Lewis was honored last April 
with 
“Economic Theory and Economic Ac 


The talks, 


sored by the economics department 


a series of public lectures on 


tion.” which were spon- 
faculty, were given by five former stu 
dents of Mr. Lewis. 


continued 
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Mr. and Mrs. Bongiorno 


: 


Tempus abire 


Julius Molnar, ‘37, and Ben Lewis, below: 


Lewises and the Jack Knellers at 
for Mr. and Mrs. Boyers. 


Retiring Professors (cont.) 

Mr. Bongiorno, who was born in Pa- 
lermo, Sicily, graduated from Oberlin, 
magna cum laude, in 1923 as a politi- 
cal science major. He received the mas- 
ter of arts degree in English from the 
College in 1924. He received the 
Ph.D. degree from Cornell University. 
He was for nine years chairman of the 
English department and a member of 
the College Faculty Council for 13 
years and of the General Faculty 
Council for five. He has been faculty 
adviser to the Newman Club since it 
was founded some 20 years ago. 

His special fields of scholarship are 
Milton, Dante, and literary criticism. 
He is the author of studies of Newman 
and Burke, co-translator of Vilfredo 
Pareto’s “Mind and Society,” and a 
contributor to many learned journals. 

He ig a member of the Modern 
Language Association, the Dante So- 
ciety, the Renaissance Society, Ameri- 
can Association of University Profes- 
sors, and Phi Beta Kappa. Mrs. Bon- 
giorno is the former Laurine E. Mack, 
2.) a. lecturer) in) tines attsasate tne 
College. 

Mr. Boyers received both his A.B. 
and A.M. degrees from Ohio Wes- 
leyan University and his Ph.D. from 
the University of Chicago. He taught 
at both institutions before coming to 
Oberlin. 

He has contributed articles to Mod- 
ern Philosophy, Italica and Modern 
Language Notes and is editor of “Eco- 
nomic Sophisms” and “Essays” of Fred- 
eric Bastiat, published in 1964. He is 
also translator and editor, Frederic 
Bastiat, “Economic Harmonies,” also 
published in 1964. 

Mr. Boyers, who coached the varsity 
golf team in the 1940’s, became faculty 
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Mr. and Mrs. Lewis 


director of the Oberlin College G&S 
Players in 1949 and, in 1953, faculty 
director and producer of the Players’ 
summer theater at Cape Cod. 

He is a member of the American 
Association of Teachers of French, the 
Modern Language Association of 
America, and of Phi Beta Kappa. 

Mr. Lewis, whose special interests 
are the relations of government to busi- 
ness, Overseas economic development, 
and the teaching of economics, served 
as head of Oberlin’s economics depart- 
ment from 1951-65. He has held the 
Avery Professorship at Oberlin since 
1952. 

He has served the federal govern- 
ment in numerous capacities since 
1934, including staff and advisory po- 
sitions with the O.P.A., the Foreign 
Economic Administration, the State, 
Labor, and Commerce Departments, 
and the Council of Economic Advisors. 

Mr. Lewis has also been consultant 
to the Development Board of the King- 
dom of Jordan, the Venezuela Develop- 


PROF. HALL DIES 

James Husst Hall, °14, profes- 
sor of music history and music 
appreciation in the Conservatory 
from 1922 until his retirement in 
1955, died in Allen Memorial 
Hospital, Oberlin, Aug. 12, after 
a brief illness. During Com- 
mencement he played the piano 
for “10,000 Strons Bameuie 
Alumni luncheon and, with Mrs. 
Hall, attended the Class of 
1907’s memorial service to Prest- 
dent King. Photos of Mr. Hall 
are on pages 24 and 31 of this 
issue. 
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ment Corporation, and to the gov 
ernments of Colombia, Nigeria, 
Tanzania. 


and 


In December 1966 he was honored 
for his contributions to economic edu- 
cation at a conference sponsored by the 
Joint Council on Economic Education, 
the department of education at Ober- 
lin College, and the Oberlin public 
schools. 

Mr. Lewis received the Ph.D. degree 
from the University of Michigan and 
the LL.B. from Western Reserve Law 
School. 

The production of “Pirates of Pen- 
zance’ honoring Dr. and Mrs. Boyers 
played at Oberlin three times during 
the Commencement period. Jane War- 
saw (Mabel), Frank Spoto (Freder- 
ick), Lee Shlosberg (Major General), 
David Cornell (Pirate King), and Ter- 
rence Tobias (Samuel), all well known 
to Cape audiences, led the cast. 

Robert Gibson, former director of 
the D’Oyly Carte Opera Company 
who was returning for his seventh sea- 
son at Highfield as director of produc- 
tions, staged the show at Oberlin, and 
David Crosby was music director. 

Gibson also gave the testimonial ad- 
dress at the dinner for Mr. and Mrs. 
Boyers. He called Mr. Boyers the 
greatest authority on Gilbert and Sulli- 
van that he knew. The members of 
the D’Oyly Carte Opera Company 
merely “want to put on a show every 
week; when I really want to know 
something about G&S, I come to 
Hayden.” 

Gibson also spoke of the “miracle 
of Highfield,” which has helped many 
talented young people toward careers 
in theatre and music. Only through 
experience such as work at Highfield 
can college musicians and actors grow 
into true performing artists who know 
that teamwork is necessary for success 


in these arts. He credited much of the 
“miracle” to Boyers and his sense of 
discipline. 

More than 100 faculty members, 
friends, and past and present students 
attended the dinner. Among the for- 
mer students was Miss Ellen Uhrbrock, 
one of the two students who had the 
idea to start the original company. The 
G&S§ Board, headed by General Man- 
ager Robert A. Haslun, presented Dr. 
Boyers with a memory book containing 
letters from the many former G&S 
participants. 

The production of Pirates played 
before three full houses. At the end of 
the final performance, Dr. and Mrs. 
Boyers came on stage to receive a huge 
ovation from the audience of more 
than 500. Dr. Boyers stepped to the 
footlights and said that such a tribute 
was “worth the 39 years of waiting 
font 

A total of 22 other faculty members 
left the College at the end of the aca- 
demic year. They are: 

William Gray, instructor in French; Wil- 
fredo Casanova, visiting general assistant 
professor of Spanish; Mrs. Judith Palmer, 
instructor in French; E. Martin Richstone, 
instructor in mathematics; Ronald A. 
Schneider, assistant professor of chemistry; 
Kenneth Sherill, instructor in government; 
James B. Bogen, instructor in philosophy; 
and John G. Borkowski, assistant professor 
of psychology. 

Also, Judith C. Burleigh, assistant pro- 
fessor of education; Thomas Flinn, profes- 
sor of government; Louis Gold, instructor 
in government; Robert Hardgrave, assistant 
professor of government; Roger Humm, 
assistant professor of psychology; John 
Hyde, assistant professor of French; W. 
Carey McWilliams, instructor in govern 
ment; Arthur Mack, assistant professor of 
classics; Gerald Mast, instructor in English; 
Michael Milkovich, lecturer in art; Stephen 
Manes, instructor in pianforte; David Mon- 
tagu, visiting professor of violin; Stuart 
Canin, professor of violin; and George 
Neikrug, professor of violoncello and en- 
semble. 


ave testimonial address at dinner for Mr. and Mrs. Boyers. 
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W. Hayden Boyers 


Robert Haslun presents “Memory Book” to Mr 
Boyers. 


l 


Testimonial dinner preceded G &S performance 
of “Pirates of Penzance.” 


Campus Has 
Busy Program 


All Summer 


MB More THAN 600 students of all 
ages participated in 10 programs spon- 
sored by the College on-campus this 
summer and another 217 College stu- 
dents took part in Oberlin-sponsored 
programs off-campus. In addition to 
the College-sponsored programs, nine 
other organizations held conferences on 
campus for 1,900 participants. 

Two of the on-campus programs, 
Alumni Family Week and the Con- 
servatory’s four-week Summer Perfor- 
mance Institute for Music Teachers, 
were offered for the first time, both 
of them in July. 

A total of 18 adults and eight chil- 
dren took part in Alumni Family 
Week with the grownups attending 
classes in the morning to hear a faculty 
of six explain “New Perspectives on 
Old Issues.” Afternoons were free for 
informal sports, trips to the Art Mu- 
seum, Conservatory and other campus 
attractions. Evening fare was varied 
with a discussion with students, a trip 
to the Lakewood Shakespeare Festival 
and attendance at concerts of the Con- 
servatory Performance Institute. Partic- 
ipants and the Alumni Board thought 
the week so successful that a second 
family week has been scheduled for 
next July. 

Two hundred and ten music teachers 
took part in the highly successful Per- 
formance Institute. The three-summer 


Good Reading Sugyvested before Homecoming 


ME IN ALUMNI ActTIVITIES, as with everything else, satisfaction comes in 
direct proportion to the interest and effort of individuals. With this in 
mind, the Class and Club Presidents’ Council has compiled a list of “sug- 
gested reading” for alumni who will be attending Homecoming, Nov. 3-5. 
Faculty and student panelists will presuppose some acquaintance with the 
material listed. Even if you don’t plan to attend Homecoming, you're 
urged to take part in the reading, too, because the subject-matter will be 
discussed in club meetings, class letters and the Oberlin Alumni Magazine 


following Homecoming. 
libraries. 


Books and catalogs listed are available at most 


¢ Daniel Bell, The Reforming of General Education, Columbia University Press, 


1966, Chapter 6. 


e Patterson and Longsworth, The Making of a College, M.I.T. Press, 1966, 


Chapter 3. t 


e James A. Perkins, The University in Transition, Princeton Univ. Press, 1966. 
¢ Nevitt Sanford, College and Character, John Wiley & Sons, 1964. 


Press, 1967. 
¢ The Oberlin College Catalog. 


Wayne Booth, editor, The Knowledge Most Worth Having, Chicago University 


In addition, acquaintance is suggested with catalogs of some other colleges, 


especially these whose circular approaches differ widely from Oberlin’s: 


St. John’s 


College, Annapolis, Md.; William Shimer College, Mt. Carroll, Ill., New College, 


Sarasota, Fla. 


And these conservative colleges 


currently 


undergoing curricular renovation: 


Connecticut Wesleyan, Williams, Earlham, and Macalester. 

And these colleges within public universities: Justin Morrill College of Michigan 
State Univ.; Monteith College of Wayne State Univ.; Colleges which comprise the 
Santa Cruz campus of the Univ. of Calfornia; Honors College of the University 
of Michigan. 


project, supported by a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, gives elemen- 
tary and secondary school music teach- 
ers a chance to work hard at “making 
music.” 

Among programs offered previously, 
the largest campus enrollments were in 
the Summer Enrichment Program, 
with 84 high school students; the Spe- 
cial Opportunities Program, with 60 
post-7th graders from disadvantaged 
backgrounds; and the Suzuki Work- 


For those who like sports of the “participating” variety, there was the annual “Alumni-Varsity” 
baseball game on Saturday afternoon. This year’s contest was a “choose-up-sides” affair with 
alumni, seniors, faculty members and at least one administrator joining in the fun. Leaping first 
baseman at right is College Secretary J. Robert Williams. 
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shop for String Teachers, with 62 en- 
rollees plus 40 youngsters taking vio- 
lin classes. 

The Conservatory had 51 students 
in its summer session; the Summer 
Institute of Mathematics had 39 junior 
high school math teachers; the Master 
of Arts in Teaching program had 28 
college graduates; and the Summer 
Honors College had 22 Oberlin stu- 
dents who did independent work in 
nine departments. >> 


SS 
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Weighing the Points 


The senior class president’s speech at the 
alumni banquet in June stirred up so much 
comment that absent alumni might want to 
know what it was all about, and _ those 
present wish to weigh her points. 

Six of her points were as follows: 

“That the grounds are spruced up only 
as Commencement and returning alumni are 
about to arrive.’ Every home gardener 
north of the Mason-Dixon line must have 
chuckled at this one — particularly when 
he thought of Oberlin and its rains, and 
ground that doesn’t dry out enough until 
May to permit much yard work. 

“That students should be given more 
freedom in their social living.” For me, at 
least, it is hard to give up the premise that 
a college not only may but must set up 
reasonable guidelines by which students are 
to regulate their going and coming. Elevens 
and twelves did not seem unduly repressive, 
and when two o'clock “pers” became as 
common and as easy to come by as the 
common cold, the “electric eye” brought 
even more freedom. 

“That tuition costs have skyrocketed.” 
Only apparently so. Scratch the nearest 
economist and he will demonstrate that col- 
lege tuition is only now catching up to the 
general rise in income! A good one will 
point out that tuition costs have actually 
remained stationary! 

“That faculty are leaving Oberlin be- 
cause salaries are not competitive.” Specifi- 
cally, her “favorite professor” is leaving to 
accept another position for $6,000 more 
than Oberlin was willing to pay. Whoa, 
there! To me, a college faculty member for 
36 years, this can only be a gross exaggera- 
tion — to put the kindest interpretation on 
it. Maybe $2,000. And then, only perhaps. 
More facts are needed here. Prof. Freddie 
Artz declared to the °27 reunion dinner that 
more faculty choose to stay than to leave. 

“That although students object to living 
in large housing units, the College proceeds 
to build more of that sort.” As I walked 
about the town and saw the ancient relics 
of the private rooming houses where we 
men lived in varying degrees of discom- 
fort and, yes, even danger from fire, I con- 
trasted them with the Hilton lobbies and 
social rooms (TV equipped) in South Hall 
and Dascomb, and even the modest ones at 
Noah. Further, I was prompted to remem: 
ber that student housing, as “grim” as it 
is, lasts not forever and forever, but for 
only four nine-month periods. And again, 
realistically —- how many of the graduates 
of °67 will live as luxuriously in their hall 
bedrooms for the first few years out? 

“That class size has become too Jarge to 
make possible first-rate Oberlin-quality edu 
cation.” The young lady's senior seminar 
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comprised 26 students. This was her small- 
est class. 


Here are facts, and here is valid criticism. 
All who have regard for Oberlin’s reputa- 
tion will want to face up to this. Nor 
should any of us permit our thinking to be 
paralyzed by that enemy of all clear think- 
ing, the ‘“‘statistical average.” A seminar 
having more than 10 or 12 students is too 
large. It is as simple as that. 


One faculty member “explained” to me 
that the young lady’s subject (government) 
had mushroomed in student popularity (as 
it has in colleges everywhere) and was, 
therefore overcrowded. This “explanation” 
reminded me of that character in Shake’ 
speare who “explained” that one of the 
reasons for the darkness of the night was 
the absence of the sun. 


Underneath lies a quaking Slough of De- 
spond wherein “empire building’ on campus 
is feared by smaller departments and envied 
by others. But for Oberlin graduates, what- 
ever the reason, class size is not a subject 


Valuable Autographs Put on 


A collection of autographed let- 
ters and photos of composers and 
musical personages was displayed in 
the Mary M. Vial Library at the 
Conservatory of Music during 
Commencement. 

Known as the “Mr. and Mrs. 
C.W. Best Collection of Auto- 
graphs,” the rare collection was 
given to the Conservatory in 1948 
at the death of Mr. Best, who grad- 
uated from the Conservatory in 
1890 and later became dean of 
Honolulu musicians. While a stu- 
dent at Oberlin, he occasionally 
played at First Church where the 
organ was pumped by the late Frank 
H. Shaw, 707, later to be the Con- 
servatory’s director from 1924 to 
1949. 

The collection was stored in old 
Warner Hall and later in Carnegie 
Library. Last spring it was perma- 
nently housed in the library at the 
Conservatory. Frances Grose and 
Eldo Neufeld of the library staff, 
assisted by Professors John Kurtz, 


to be swept under the rug nor allowed to 
be suffocated by intramural stranglers. 


In conclusion — for this one observation 
the young lady is to be commended; for her 
others, well, by her 10th reunion she will 
have matured enough in her judgment to 
be somewhat embarrassed should any class- 
mate, himself a home gardener, remind her 
of her maiden speech. 


WILLIAM L. PAYNE, °27 
Leonia, N. J. 


Disappointed 


As one who has been closely associated 
with the Alumni Association and had some 
part in its planning, I write to express dis- 
appointment that during the past several 
years the Alumni Luncheon has been ex- 
ploited by some of the student speakers 
and made an occasion for expressing their 
complaints and dissatisfaction. 

Please understand: I’m firmly convinced 
that faculty, alumni, administration and 
trustees need to listen to what the students 
have to say. If there are not already struc- 
tured sufficient ways for the students to be 
heard they should be found. 

But the Alumni Luncheon is not the time 
nor the place. To use it for this purpose is 
to abuse its intent. The Luncheon is pri- 
marily a social occasion, an opportunity for 
the alumni to be together and to welcome 
the graduating class into the alumni family. 

continued 


Display 


Peter Spycher, Richard Hoffman, 
Serge Kryzytski and Vinio Rossi, 
have cataloged the individual items 
and translated foreign scripts into 
English. 

Mr. Best also left $1,000 to the 
Conservatory and its income has en- 
abled the publication of a catalog 
describing the collection. Future in- 
come will be used to acquire worth- 
while additions. 


Letters (cont.) 


Fittingly, one of the older grads welcomes 
the new class. Fittingly, the response should 
be in kind. 

When the alumni are treated to the kind 
of intemperate statement made by Mrs. Mc- 
Williams in June, I can only feel embar- 
rassment for the graduating class that is so 
ill-represented. It is unfair to the adminis- 
tration and the President, who have no op- 
portunity to respond. It is dismaying for 
the alumni, who have no way to evaluate 
And it is destructive 
Luncheon 


the statements made. 
of the purpose for 
was arranged. 

At best it is ill-tempered and rude; at 
worst it is a calculated effort to embarrass 
and discredit the President. Neither is 
worthy of young men and women of 
breeding and education. 

Perhaps the time has come to substitute 
seme other program. 

HERBERT E. VAN METER, 737 
San Mateo, Calif. 


which the 


Remarkable Summer School 


Alumni will be glad 
prised — to that 
Oberlin Conservatory is doing something 
original and notable for music education 
in the nation’s schools. The Teachers Per- 
formance Institute, held this year 
July 3 to 29, is the most remarkable sum- 


though not sur- 


learn once more the 


from 


mer school ever held on campus. 

The facts had to be seen to be appreci- 
ated. The 200 talented and ambitious men 
and women who attended came from ail 
types of public, private and_ parochial 
schools, and some colleges. Thirty-six states, 
including the District of Columbia, were 
represented. Dormitories and dining halls 
were open for them. Three complete mu- 
sical units were organized — a choir and 
a symphony orchestra, each of approxi- 
mately 85 members, and a wind ensemble 
of 30. Each unit rehearsed hours a 
day and gave a concert every weekend. 
Another 30 small ensemble groups, includ- 
ing six string quartets, held voluntary re- 
hearsals with half a dozen Conservatory 
teachers and coaches. There were group 
and class lessons in singing, diction, madri- 
gals, opera! 

The joy of the visiting teachers in the 
“complex” of new Conservatory buildings 
was something to see! They found that 
everything they needed was at hand: stu- 
dios, Stevenson lounge, classrooms, rehearsal 
rooms especially designed for chorus and 
orchestra rehearsals; 25 pipe organs, hun- 
dreds of Steinways, in sound-proof practice 
rooms; library with every convenience, in- 
cluding record players; and Warner Con- 
cert Hall itself, where the weekly pro- 
grams were given. I have never seen “stu- 
dents” work harder — up to eight or nine 
hours a day — or enjoy it so much. They 
seemed to know that they were getting 
something they could take back to their 
own schools. 

I understand that the idea of the Teach- 
Institute had been germ- 
inating in the Conservatory 
1966, and, as news of it spread, applica- 


four 


ers Performance 


since early 
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tion came in from all over the country. It 
must have been a big job to handle appli- 
cations (including tapes of individual or 
group performance), so that the 200 teach- 
ers accepted would at once form a full 
Symphony Orchestra, a full Choir — in 
style resembling the Oberlin College Choir 
that Dean Robert Fountain has brought to 
such international status — and a balanced 
Wind Ensemble. The results were striking. 
The fact that the project is supported 
by the Rockefeller Foundation for three 
years is gratifying evidence of Oberlin’s 
standing in the world of music. 
ERNEST B. CHAMBERLAIN, °(04 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Suggestion for Private Schools 


We returned from our 455th reunion 
much concerned over what we observed at 
Oberlin. We recognize that we are of an 
older generation and conservative in our 
outlook. We have been close to Oberlin 
through the years and realize that change 
is both inevitable and necessary if Oberlin 
is to be a vital force in the modern scene. 
Our that the faculty and 
trustees appear in danger of being stam- 
peded by a minority of students into a 
situation that in the long run will be detri- 
mental to the College. Students should ex- 
press their opinions on matters of policy, 
rules, regulations, etc., but the final de- 
cision must be made by more mature au- 
thority. It is not necessary to achieve a 
consensus of students, faculty and trustees 
on how the College is to be run. 
Speaking own experience at 
Oberlin, we that students do not 
have the perspective to make important de- 
cisions. We know now that we made de- 
cisions as students that were not wise or 
in the best interest of those concerned. 
As in most colleges and universities, it 
is a minority that presses for more freedom 
in drinking, drugs and sex. Undoubtedly 
Oberlin cannot hold a rigid line but it can 
set up a situation where the social pres- 


concern $18 


from our 
know 


sure is on the side of temperance, responsi- 
bility and decency. 

We were heartened at a statement in the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine a couple of years 
ago to the effect that certain rules were 
essential to the preservation of society and 
that these would be plainly stated in the 
catalog and that students who did 
not agree to conform could go elsewhere. 
This might apply to faculty as well. 

This stand seems either abandoned or 
else not sufficiently emphasized. We _ be- 
lieve that a substantial majority of alumni 
would support the College in such a stand 
but will not continue support if the College 
cells out to the vocal minority. 

A disturbing event of the reunion was 
the response of the Class of 1967 at the 
Alumni Luncheon. The very attractive 
young speaker had little good to say about 
Oberlin. Her attitude was not reassuring 
and we noted that the prolonged applause 
was led by students. 

Although Oberlin’s student problems 
have much in common with other colleges 


those 


and universities, Oberlin is in a position to 
hold the line more effectively than the 
larger, tax-supported institutions where con- 
trol is reduced to the minimum and the 
role of “in loco parentis” is dead. 


The challenges of the present day are 


many. To mect them, it will require a 
maximum of technical knowledge, good 
judgment, realism, courage and_ responsi- 


bility. None of these qualities flourishes in 
an atmosphere where the main drive seems 
to be aimed at tearing down time-tested 
patterns of behavior without offering work- 
able and acceptable substitutes. We are 
confident that there are still many coming 
to Oberlin who for their own protection, 
both socially and scholastically, would pre- 
fer a dormitory where girls are not allowed 
to stay out all hours or to have boys in 
their rooms or girls in the men’s rooms, 
where study is not disturbed by unlimited 
comings and goings and where emphasis 
still is on the proprieties of a stable society. 

We recognize that the private, endowed 
college is in a serious competition with 
tax-supported schools. Perhaps the solution 
is to get aboard the tax-supported band 
wagon. There must be, however, many 
alumni and others who believe that the in- 
dependent college should continue to exist 
and that at least one area where it might 
be different is in trying to hold the line 
against various forms of the “return to the 
primitive’ which make for irresponsible 
behavior. It appears to us that the private 
college may serve a very useful purpose in 
providing superior instruction in an atmo- 
sphere that upholds the standards of so- 
briety and deceny and promotes activism 
based on rather than emotion. It 
would also seem that the private college 
might provide a climate in which the dif- 
fident dissenter would be encouraged to 
present his views. 

Mr. AND Mrs. L. H. MacDANIELs, °12 
IthacayoN2 ¥3 


reason 


Kiddies had activities, too, like this group at 


Orchard Kindergarten. Others went on hikes, 
played games in Warner Gym and the athletic 
fields, swam in Crane Pool or went bowling. 
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TEN THOUSAND STRONG 


1909 


Albert B. Wolfe, professor emeritus at Ohio State 
and husband of CLARA SNELL Wolfe, died June 3 


in Columbus. He was 91. Dr. Wolfe was a member 
of the Oberlin economics department faculty from 
1905 to 1914, 


1912 


RALPH T. HISEY has retired from the board of 
directors of the Third Federal Savings Bank in Cleve- 
land. He will serve in an advisory capacity to the 
Third Federal president. After his retirement as 
an account executive of Francis I. du Pont and Co., 
he joined Third Federal Savings as vice president 
and board member. 

Miss ELMA PRATT has been elected to the So- 
ciety of Women Geographers. To qualify, a member 
not only must have traveled extensively but also 
should have contributed to the lands she has visited. 


1915 


Mr. and Mrs, IRA E. GILLET (Edith Riggs, 
‘12 k) returned in the spring from a 71-day, 10,000- 
mile bus trip from their home in Portland, Ore., to 
the east coast and back, visiting friends and former 
missionary colleagues on the way. They collected 20 
radio interviews which are being aired over radio 


station KLIQ. 


1918 
Bishop H. B. AMSTUTZ was one of the clergy- 


men officiating at the dedication service of Faith 
Methodist Church in Queenstown, Singapore, June 
25° 


1922 
WAYNE H. STEELE of Jamaica, N. Y., will be 


in India for an extensive period lecturing on the 
religious philosophy espoused in his book, ‘‘The 
Religion of Beauty.”’ 


1923 


ADAM C. BEITTEL, t, former president of Tou- 
galoo College and now director of the Mississippi 
program of the American Friends Service Committee, 
was awarded a 1967 Distinguished Alumnus Award 
at Findlay College in June. 

William E. Fowler Sr., husband of MARTHA 
BAILEY, died of a heart ailment June 20 in Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Mr. Fowler had retired in 1958 as 
vice president of traffic and purchasing for the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Cc. 

Mr. George H. Singleton, mother of RALPH H. 
SINGLETON, died in July in a Cleveland rest 


home. She was 96 years old. 
BERNICE WINCHESTER retired in June after 
41 years on the music faculty at Knox College, 


Galesburg, Ill. She will continue to play with the 
Knox-Galesburg Symphony Orchestra, to work with 
the Galesburg Youth Symphony and to give private 
music lessons. 


1925 
CLARENCE A. PEARCE, Ohio Bell vice presi- 


dent of rates and revenues since 1963, has retired 
after more than 41 years in the telephone business. 
He plans to continue to live in Shaker Heights, Ohio. 


1926 
LEROY L. BARNES, a member of the Cornell 


University faculty for 40 years, has retired as pro- 
fessor of physics and biophysics. 

Mrs. George Frack (RUTHANNA DAVIS) te- 
tired this summer after 21 years on the staff of 
Findlay College and 40 years in the education field. 
After teaching in public schools for a number of 
years, in 1946 she was asked to teach at Findlay 
“temporarily” for two weeks. She stayed on as an 
English teacher through dean of student services and 
finally to dean of students. Mrs. Frack and her 
husband have taught at a number of creative problem- 
wA\ving institutes and she will continue this work 
in her retirement. 

Mrs. Howard Thurman (SUSIE BAILEY) has 
received an honorary. doctor of humane letters degree 
from Livingstone College, Salisbury, N.C. Her hus- 
band aleo received an honorary doctor of divinity 


AUGUST 1967 


degree from Boston University, where he is dean 
emeritus of the University Chapel. The Thurmans’ 
younger daughter, Anne (Mrs. Carl Chiarenza), a 
Boston University law graduate, was recently ap- 
pointed a special assistant attorney general of Massa- 
chusetts. The Thurmans live in San Francisco, 
where they operate the Howard Thurman Educational 
Trust Fund, established six years ago to contribute 
to the religious manpower needs. 


1927 


Lt. Col. Alvin Lloyd, husband of BEATRICE 
rine Currier Lloyd, died June 25 in Pasadena, 
alif. 


1928 
JOHN HELDMAN has retired from active coach- 


ing duties at the University of Louisville, where he 
has been since 1936, and will remain as head of 
the health, physical education and recreation depart- 
ment. 

In June The Clarke School for the Deaf in 
Northampton, Mass., held a dedication service for 
the new CLARENCE V. HUDGINS Diagnostic and 
Research Center. The late Mr. Hudgins was the 
former director of research at Clarke School. 

ALFHILD J. JOHNSON has moved from Ridg- 
way, Pa., to Somerset, Ky., where she is an instruc- 
tor and chairman of a new allied health program 
at Somerset Community College, a member of the 
community college system of the University of 
Kentucky. 


1929 


JAMES F. DOANE has moved from Cleveland to 
Charlotte, N.C., where he is with Aerial Photog- 
raphy Services, Inc. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Frohlich Haskell Marsh, mother of 
EDWARD F. HASKELL, Mrs. Edward Havens 
(Margaret Haskell, °18), Douglas Haskell, '23, and 
Mrs. Herbert Spiegelberg (Eldora Haskell, °38), died 


July 3 in a rest home in Claremont, Calif. She was 
86 years old. Mrs. Marsh was also the grand- 
mother of Gwen Spiegelberg, °67. 

After two years of ‘‘semi-retirement,’’ A. DOUG- 


LAS RUGH will return to full-time teaching. He 
is professor of psychology at Central Connecticut 
State College, New Britain, Conn. 


1930 

DAVID CLAYMAN, general counsel for the Ohio 
AFL-CIO, has been appointed chairman of the United 
Service Organization for Ohio. 

PAUL VAN BODEGRAVEN retires Sept. 1 as 
chairman of the department of music education at 


New York University. He has been at NYU since 


1949. He and his wife are moving from Port Wash- 
ington, N. Y., to Tuscon, Ariz., where their son, 
David, will be a freshman at the University of 
Arizona. 


1931 


Kristin H. Hofman and Paul A. Warner, son of 
Dr. and Mrs. JOHN H. WARNER, were married 
June 23 at Grace Lutheran Church in Oberlin. 


133 


Mrs. John R. Morgan (ELEANOR WADS- 
WORTH) has received a master of music degree 
from the University of Miami in Coral Gables. 


1934 

Rev. and Mrs. E. G. AUBREY, t, celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary in June at the Christian 
Church in Egbert, Colo., where Mr. Aubrey is 
pastor. 


1935 

Mrs. William A. Parsons (JANE REYNOLDS) 
is teaching at Edinboro State College (Pa.). 

Mr. and Mrs. PHIL B. SHUMAN are living in 
Arlington, Va., where Phil is serving as head of 
the Spanish department of the CIA Language School. 


1937 
RICHARD O. FULLER, a partner in the firm of 


Fuller and Tutter, certified public accountants, has 


Moffett Chicago 


IRVIN E. HOUCK, ‘24, College trustee since 
1953, has retired as senior vice president of 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., Chicago insurance 
brokerage firm, after 42 years of service with 
the company. He will serve as a consultant 
and continue as a member of the board of 
directors of Marsh & McLennan. Mr. Houck 
is a past president of the Alumni Association. 


been named president of the Youngstown (Ohio) 
Association of Credit Management. 


ELIZABETH SMITH is associate professor of z0- 
ology at Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 


1938 


Rev. ALBERT B. BUCHANAN is a member of 
the board of directors at Union Theological Seminary 
in New York City. 

Mrs. George R. Cadman (ANNE BRADFORD) 
has received a master’s degree from American Uni- 
versity. 


iv39 

Elizabeth Carlson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
ELLSWORTH CARLSON (Florence Dunn, *40) was 
graduated from Carleton College in June and _ is 
serving with the Peace Corps in Micronesia. The 
Carlsons and their youngest child, Sarah, left this 
month for Hong Kong to spend the sabbatical year 
there on a Fulbright scholarship. 


Mrs. Gordon W. Hasse (FRANCES SPENCE) 
has. received a master of science degree in library 
science from Western Reserve. 

CARL J. SCHNEIDER, chairman of the depart- 


ment of political science at the University of Ne- 
braska, has been named chairman of the division of 
social science at Kirkland College, newly-organized 
coordinate women’s college associated with Hamilton 


College, Clinton, N. Y. 


1940 


Margaret C. Arnold, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 


PAUL ARNOLD (Sally Clagett, °41), and Lewis 
Bagby were married June 23 in Oberlin’s First 
Church. 


Rev. JAMES B. CAYCE, t, minister of Ebenezer 
Baptist Church ir. Pittsburgh, has been appointed a 
member of the City Service Commission in that city. 


Rev. C. KENT CHIDESTER, t, pastor of St. 
John’s United Church of Christ at Kenton, Ohio, 
since 1960, has been named secretary for church 
relations at Heidelberg College. 

S. LEONARD DART will take a leave of ab- 
sence as professor of physics at Claremont Men's 
College in California to spend the 1967-68 year in 
charge of graduate work in physics at American 
College in Madurai. His stay is sponsored jointly 
by Shansi and the United Church Board for World 
Ministries. Mr. Dart’s wife and daughter will ac 
company him Another daughter, Mary, ‘66, is 
currently a Shansi representative at Tunghai Uni 
versity in Taiwan, 
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AT THE RECEPTION held by President Carr and Mrs. Carr for alumni, graduates, parents and friends. 


LEAH KUSELEWITZ Koditschek, m, has re- 
ceived a Ph.D. degree from Rutgers. 

Rev. WILLIAM C. STEWART, pastor of the 
Granville, Ohio, Methodist Church for the past 
seven years, has been assigned to the First Metho- 
dist Church in Bellefontaine, Ohio. 

VICTOR E. WHITTIER has been promoted to 


senior research logician at the Dow Chemical Co. 


1941 
MARY E. REYNOLDS Banks, whose husband 


died in 1959, recently was married to Paul E. Arter. 
They are living in Miami, Fla. 

Marine Col. THOMAS C. DUTTON’s ability to 
speak Chinese was a topic of discussion in a recent 
feature article in the Newport, R.I., News. The 
story noted Tom’s ability to speak so fluently 
over the telephone that the party on the other end 
of the line can’t distinguish whether he’s American 
or Chinese. Tom is senior Marine Corps representa- 
tive on the staff of the president of the Naval War 
College at Newport. He also is director of the War 
College’s correspondence school and editor of the 
college’s Review. Also noted: Tom still weighs 
only 175 despite his height of 6 feet 514 inches. 

Mrs. Siegmar Muehl (LOIS BAKER) has received 
a master’s degree from the University of Iowa. 

DONALD L. POWERS, t, pastor of Bethany 
United Church of Christ at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
received an honorary doctor of divinity degree from 
Heidelberg College at the June commencement. 


1942 


GEORGE EASTER, psychology and _ philosophy 
teacher at Paul Smith’s College, N. Y., was named 
a teacher of the month in the college’s student pub- 
lication Post Script. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lewis H. Wolfe (ELEANOR CUN- 
NINGHAM) have moved to Meadville, Pa., where 
he is assistant to the president of the Pennsylvania 
Tool and Gauge Co. 


1943 


Rev. CHARLES H. BRIGHT has been transferred 
from Willoughby (Ohio) Methodist Church to Bay 
Methodist Church in Bay Village, Ohio. 

Mr. and Mrs. PAUL R. DETTMAN 
Emery, °45) have moved from Kodaikanal School 
in South India, where Paul was bursar and Jean 
was a French teacher for three years, to Madras. 
Paul will begin social service work under the Church 
of South India and Jean will teach French part time 


(Jean 


at Women’s Christian College. Two sons, Paul 
and Carl, are students at Oberlin; two daughters, 
Cynthia and Joanna, are high school students at 


Kodaikanal School; Kurt and Sarah attend a British 
school in Madras. 
Mr. and Mrs. RICHARD F. MARSHALL are the 


parents of a son, William Gardner, born June 27. 
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1944 
Mrs. GAYLE CHOATE Johnson was one of five 


Jamestown, N. Y., artists whose paintings were dis- 
played at the annual spring art show in the James- 
town Community College library. 

DONOVAN E. SMUCKER, t, at Lake Forest 
1959, most recently as professor of 
religion and chaplain, will be president of Mary 
Holmes College in West Point, Miss. He is editor 
of a book, ‘“‘Rockefeller Chapel Sermons of Recent 
Years,’ published in June by the University of 
Chicago Press. The book, commemorating the 75th 
anniversary of the university, contains 26 outstanding 
sermons given in the university’s chapel. 


1945 


RICHARD L. CARTWRIGHT, formerly on the 
faculty at Wayne State, has been appointed professor 
of philosophy at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

VIRGINIA R. CRAFTS, a faculty member at 
Ohio State since 1948, will be associate professor in 
the department of health and physical education for 
women at Illinois State starting this fall. 

LOTTIE FRANKLIN, m, has been named editor 
of study materials for the adult field in expansion 
and reorganization of the curriculum staff in the edi- 
torial division of Warner Press, Inc., publication 
board for the Church of God in Anderson, Ind. 
She also serves as managing editor of ‘‘Vital Chris- 
tianity,’’ principal journal of the church. 

JANET TAYLOR Spence has been appointed pro- 
fessor of psychology at the University of Texas. 


1945 


JANET ELLIS has a new position as 
professor of women’s physical education at 
Stockton College, Canton, Mo. 

ROBERT D. SLAUGHTER has accepted a history 
teaching position with The Madeira School, Green- 
way, Va., a girl’s school. He previously taught at 
The Hockaday School in Dallas, Texas. 


1946 
ARDEN 


music of the 


College since 


assistant 
Culver- 


WHITACRE, organist and director of 
First Presbyterian Church of Pom- 
pano, Fla., and University of Miami faculty mem- 
ber, left in June for his fourth concert tour of 
Europe, including 20 recitals in Norway, Denmark 
and Sweden. 


1947 
Mrs. Hugh (MARILYN CHANDLER) 


will teach sixth grade in the Oberlin public schools 
this fall. 

GEORGE T. WILCOX, chief psychologist for the 
Lake County (Ohio) Mental Health Clinic, has been 
appointed head consultant to the Lake County Men- 
tal Health Association. 


Brown 


1948 


Dr. MARTHA LIPSON Lepow, a pediatrician on 
the faculty of Western Reserve University School of 
Medicine since 1955, has been named associate pro- 
fessor of pediatrics at the University of Connecticut 
School of Medicine and acting head of pediatrics at 
McCook Hospital in Hartford. Her husband, Dr. 
Irwin H. Lepow, also a member of the WRU medi- 
cal facuity, has joined the U. of C. Health Center 
as professor and head of the department of pathology. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. Chester Roberts (LYDIA BE- 
VILACQUA) are leaving their home in Willough- 
by, Ohio, and will be in Essex, Mass., and Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., and will tour with the Cleveland 
Orchestra to Edinburgh, Salzburg and Lucerne in 
August. 

Mrs. Lester Rushin Jr. (ROSE MARIE ELLING- 
TON) is on leave from the Seattle, Wash., public 
schools for 1967-68. She has an experienced teacher 
fellowship to study at Stanford fer a certificate to 
teach French in grades K-8. 

FRANK SCOCOZZA, violinist and conductor ot 
the New Jersey Junior Symphony, will be music 
instructor and orchestral director at West Essex 
(N. J.) High School this fall. 

MARK A. SHERMAN has been named to the 
newly-created position of director of organization 
planning for the Country Companies, an insurance 


group with headquarters in Bloomington, Ill. He 
was formerly with Farmers Elevator Mutual Insur- 
ance Go, 

WILLIAM H. WARREN, associate dean of the 


faculty at Antioch College, will serve as dean of 


faculty during 1967-68. 


1949 


ROBERT ADDISON, director of physical educa- 
tion and athletics at Adirondack Community College 
in Hudson Falls, N. Y., has been named water safety 
instructor-trainer for the Red Cross water safety 
program at the college and in the southeastern 
Adirondack chapter area. 

SHERRILL CLELAND has taken a leave of ab- 
sence from Kalamazoo College to establish a graduate 
program at the American University in Beirut, Leba- 
non, under a Ford Foundation contract. 

MERTON J. PECK, professor of economics at 
Yale since 1964, has been named head of his de- 
partment for a three-year term. 


1950 


On July 1, MAYNARD N. BAUER became su- 
perintendent of schools at Tallmadge, Ohio. Since 
1964 Maynard has been studying educational ad- 
ministration at Ohio State, where he will receive 
the Ph.D. degree in September. 

MYRNA JOHNSON Bodell will teach in the Elm- 
hurst, Ill., school system for 1967-68. 

After a year in Japan as a Fulbright research 
professor at Tokyo University, JOHN F. HOWES, 
his wife and two sons, Christian, 6, and Forman, 
2, have returned to the University of British Colum- 
bia in Wancouver. 

NANCY NEWKERK becomes assistant director of 
admissions at Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y., on 
September 1. She has been dean of women at In- 
diana University of Pennsylvania for the last 10 
years. At the IU alumni luncheon last spring, the 
student government presented Nancy with a silver 
cup in appreciation for outstanding service to the 
students of the university. 


Sy, 


CHARLES J. KLEINSTEUBER is moving to Den- 
ton, Texas, in September. He will be associate 
professor of music (harp and theory) at North Texas 
State University. 

Rev. ERDIS KOLLAR, t, is minister of the 
Freeport (Ohio) Methodist Church and director of 
the Lakeland group ministry, a group experimenting 
with ways of ministering to rural people of south- 
east Ohio. 

DARREL F. LINDER, t, lecturer and _ special 
representative of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, was the principal speaker at the spring con- 
ference of the southeast district of Ohio Child Con- 
servation League. 


1952 
RAYMOND H. AHRENS has received a master 


of science degree in social administration from 
Western Reserve. 
In July Mrs. Wares Ishaq (D. ELIZABETH VIL- 
LARS) moved to 1424 Groves, Berkeley, Calif. 
JOSEPH V. SZWAJA, social studies department 
chairman at Shaker Heights (Ohio) High School, 


headed a human relations curriculum project spon- 
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sored this summer by the PACE Association in the 
Cleveland area. 

GEORGE W. WYER was ordained a deacon of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in June and is serving 
two churches in the Cleveland area, St. Paul's 
Church in Cleveland Heights and St. Mary's Church 
in Shaker Heights. 


1953 

JAMES DINES is the author of The Dines Letter, 
a weekly advisory geared to investors and 
traders on the steck exchange. 

JAMES J. EDMONDS is associate professor of 
music at Eastern Washington State College. 

Major STERLING L. LONG, ¢, is a chaplain in 
the U.S. Army at Ft. Ord, Calif. He has been 
stationed there a year after serving in Germany and 
France. 

ERNESTINE REILENDER Geyer and Alan M. 
Peabody were married in June 1966. They are liv- 
ing in Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 


1954 
Mrs. ALICE A. GALVANI left in August for 


South Vietnam to become assistant field director of 
the Red Cross Service in the military 
program. 

MARGARET A. GOSLIN has received a master 
of science degree in 
Reserve. 

Rev. and Mrs. EDWARD A. HAWLEY, ¢, are 
on a six-month furlough in the U.S. and will re- 
turn to Dares Salaam, Tanzania, in October. While 


service 


installations 


social sciences from Western 


in this country their address is Box 206, Hart, 
Mich. Rev. Mr. Hawley was assistant minister of 
First Church in Oberlin in the early 1950s and 


attended the GST. 

Rev. MILLARD B. KNOWLES, t, after five years 
at Hartzell Memorial Methodist Church in Cincin- 
nati, has become pastor of the First Methodist 
Church in New Carlisle, Ohio. 

Mrs. Harry Kruger (NATALIE WYATT) is 
teaching flute at the Musemont Fine Arts Camp in 
Georgia. Her husband, conductor of the Columbus 
(Ga.) Symphony, is also on the camp faculty. 

Rev. and Mrs. ARTHUR C. SPERRY, t, have 
moved to a new church in Canton, Ohio. 


Hy o5 


BARRY M. BROWNER has a new position at 
Madison, N. J., teaching instrumental music and 
band at the junior high school. The Browners have 
a daughter, Jessica Anne, born April 6. 


MOVING? 


If you’re moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Maga- 
zine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class 
mate and campus news. Just stick 
this coupon in an envelope and mail 
to our Editorial Offices, Bosworth 
Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. The 
mailing label showing your old 
address is helpful but not necessary 


Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note to explain it so we can 
let your classmates know? 


AUGUST 1967 


PAUL A. THOMAS; ‘32, has been named head 
of the department of sociology and anthro- 


pology at DePauw University. He joined the 
DePauw faculty in 1945. Earlier this year he 
received a grant by the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare for study at the Uni- 
versity of Maine and this summer spent a 
month teaching in Yugoslavia under a joint 
project of the Great Lakes College Association 
and the U.S. Office of Education. 


CHARLES A. FERGUSON, a University of Con- 
necticut faculty member since 1963, has been named 
professor of French at Colby College. 

RICHARD A. FISKE will be associate professor 
of music and director of the college-community sym- 
phony orchestra at Virginia State College in Peters- 
burg for 1967-68. 

JOHN P. HAITHCOX, a senior fellow at the 
Research Institute on Communist Affairs at Colum- 
bia, will be assistant professor of government and 
international relations at Carleton College this fall. 
He will also teach courses on South Asia in con- 
nection with the college’s Asian studies program. 

Mrs. Norman Morse (LOIS WEINSTEIN) is di- 
rector of the Morse Agency, an advertising-public 
relations firm, in West Newton, Mass. 

Rev. FRED L. STEEN, t, pastor of Oberlin's 
Mount Zion Baptist Church, has received an honor- 
ary doctor of divinity degree from Guadalupe College 
in Seguin, Texas. 

T. TEMPLE TUTTLE is studying for the Ed.D. 
degree in music education at the University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Md., during 1967-68. For the 
past four years Tom has been band director at 
Nanuet, N. Y. 

Mrs. Peter Van Wormer (JOAN HARGATE), 
organist and choir director at St. Andrew's Episco- 
pal Church of Elyria, Ohio, was soprano soloist 
with the reorganized Elyria Symphony Orchestra in 
a May concert. 

Mrs. G. Melville Williams (LEE LOGAN) is 
teaching kindergarten at the Collegiate School, a 
private school in Richmond, Va. 

Mrs. Walter Wood (LEE ASPINWALL) will teach 


elementary vocal music in the Oberlin public 


schools this fall. 


1956 

Dr. and Mrs. Constantin Cope (MARY GRACE 
HELLER) have announced the birth of their fifth 
child, James Aron, born June 15. Their other chil- 
dren are Leonard, 9, Daniel, 7, Evelyn, 5, and Con- 
nie, 3. The older boys are taking their third year 
of piano lessons with Phyllis Shinn, Yop 

PAUL B. DAVIS, assistant professor of English at 
the University of New Mexico, has won the univer- 


sity’s second annual outstanding teaching award, a 

$1,000 cash prize. He and his family plan to spend 

the coming year on sabbatical leave in England. 
Mr. and Mrs. Phil Holt (CAROL RICHARD- 


SON) are the parents of a second child, Stephen, 


born June 14. Phil was recently appointed director 
of downtown projects for the New Haven Redevelop- 
ment Agency and teaches city planning at Yale. 

WARREN PARSONS JR. has been named assist- 
ant divisional merchandise manager at The Halle 
Bros. Co. in Cleveland. 

GEORGE D. WEBB, assistant professor of physi- 
ology at the University of Vermont, has been awarded 
a National Institutes of Health grant of $32,464 for 
three years of research on the cells of electric eels. 


hyod 


PHILLIP ALVAREZ and Florence Jasion were 
married June 25 and are living in Elizabeth, N. J. 
Phil has a new position as assistant band director 
at the Morris Hills Regional High School, Rock- 
wavan Noli 

EMORY FANNING is assistant professor of mu- 
sic and conductor of the college choir at Middle- 
bury College in Vermont. 

RICHARD HOWARD, t, director of Christian 
education at Trinity Church in Akron, has been 
named to fill the Schauffler chair at Defiance Col- 
lege. He will teach Christian education and help 
supervise field work and a campus-community pro- 
gram of workshops and seminars. Income from the 
Schauffler fund, formerly part of the Oberlin Graduate 
School of Theology, now goes to Defiance College. 

Mrs. Robert Kliment (JANET McCLURE) is 
administrative secretary in the personnel department, 
American Friends Service Committee, Philadelphia. 
She works with applicants for overseas service 
assignments, 

MICHAEL SHINAGEL, Cornell faculty member, 
has been named associate professor of English at 
Union College. He will become chairman of the de- 
partment in January 1968. 


L258 


Mr. and Mrs. Garth R. Drewry (ANNE SEA- 
SHORE) have moved to a ‘‘new’’ home at 901 South 
Oregon, Tampa, Fla. 33606. 

ROBERT W. MOLISON’ is 
D.M.A. in music at the 
Urbana. 

JUNE ELLEN STARR, jazz pianist-singer known 
professionally as Ellen Starr, recently appeared at 
the Top of the Gate in New York City. 

EDWIN E. SUNDT this fall will be chairman 
of the English department at the Landen School jn 
Bethesda, Md. Mrs. Sundt (ANN NEWMAN) 
will be in charge of the reading program for the 
school. 

CARLETON B. VARNEY JR., international de- 
signer and president of Dorothy Draper & Co., has 
been included in the 35th biennial edition of 
‘Who's Who in America."’ He is the author of 
**You and Your Apartment’’ and is currently com- 
pleting a new book, ‘‘The Family Decorates A 
Home,"’ both books published by Bobbs-Merrill. 


1959 


studying for the 
University of Illinois, 


Mrs. CAROLYN AYERS FINFGELD has _ been 
named a full-time instructor in the music depart- 
ment of Roanoke (Va.) College. She is organist 


in, Christ Lutheran Church in Roanoke and jis ac- 
companist for the college choir. 

Mr. and Mrs. RICHARD J. HALL (PRUDENCE 
JONES) will be living in Ithaca, N.Y., for the 
1967-68 academic year. Rich, on sabbatical leave 
from Franklin and Marshall College, has an NSF 
science faculty fellowship at Cornell. This summer 
he is attending a summer institute in philosophy of 
science at Stanford sponsored by the Council for 


Philosophical Studies. The Halls have two _ sons, 
Ethan, 4%, and Eric, 3. 
Dr. GUILHERME A. MABUNDA is _ interning 


at the Brooklyn Cumberland Center, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
DAVID R. MARCUS is doing two years’ medi- 
cal residency at the New England Deaconess Hos- 
pital in Boston. Following his internship he had 
spent two years in Appalachia on a special health 
project in eastern Kentucky to raise health stan- 
dards in depressed rural areas. 
MARY B. MEADER has 
education degree from Harvard. 
After two years as administrative assistant at the 
Institute of Contemporary Art in Boston, NANCY 
CARTER resigned in August 1966 to become the 
wife of James M. Meikle, assistant treasurer of the 
Worcester Gas Light Co., and mother of Linda, 15, 
Nancy, 12, Jimmy, 10, and David, 5. She and her 
husband and family live in Westboro, Mass 


received a master of 


4] 


No cookie jar! 


LOOK, MOM 


Rev. ALBERT E. MYERS, t, is pastor of the 
Prince of Peace Lutheran Church in Pleasant Hills, 
Pa. He formerly pastorate in suburban 
Toronto, Canada. 

JOHN E. STELLMAN has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of speech and English at Atlantic Com- 
munity College in Ocean City, N. J. He was for- 
faculty at Essex Community 


served a 


merly on the College 
in Maryland. 

The W. HUGH TUCKER family has moved from 
Buffalo, N.Y., to Logan, Utah, where Hugh is 


Protestant campus minister at Utah State University. 


Dr. and Mrs. L. Arnold Wyse (WILDA MIC- 
KEY) have moved from Indianapolis to Traverse 
City, Mich., where he is interning at Munson 
Hospital. 

1960 

Mr. and Mrs. Truman C. Bullard (BETH 

BAEHR) are living in Rochester, N.Y., where 


Truman is a Ph.D. candidate in musicology at the 
Eastman School. They have two sons, Martin, 314, 
and Dexter, 1%. 

EMMA DONK, teacher at the Evangelical School 
for Girls in Beirut, Lebanon, was evacuated to 
Athens, Greece, at the time of the Near East war. 
She stayed with friends in Athens and expects to 
return to Beirut. 


JOHN D. ESSEKS has received a Ph.D. from 
Harvard. 
BARBARA JOSEPH and Norman P. Herzberg 


were married June 11 in Cambridge, Mass. 

AUSTIN F. LAMONT will be teaching film pro- 
duction in the film program of the College of Fine 
Arts, Ohio University this fall. A free lance film 
maker, he has produced two independent documentary 
films, both on summer programs in the Negro 
ghetto in Boston. “Your in Lordds Land!!"’ (sic) and 
‘“‘A Dream to Learn.’’ He is also a regular con- 
tributor to Film Comment, a New York quarterly, 
and a consultant to a commercial film producer in 
Nigeria, Goodman Film Industries. The Lamonts 
have three children. 

Since September, 1966, JOHN P. MAYER has 
been an attorney with the Ohio Water Commission 
in the Ohio Department of Natural Resources in 
Columbus. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles G. Stewart Jr. (MAAJA 
AGUR) are the parents of their first child, Geoffrey 
Michael, born March 3. The Stewarts live at 3732 
Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, La. 70125. He is 
assistant professor of psychology at Tulane University, 
and she is English at New- 
comb College, Tulane. 

Dr. JOHN VON BERGEN has opened an office 
in Creston, Ohio, after practicing in Brooklyn, Ohio, 
physician for the 


assistant professor of 


and serving one term as_ school 


Cleveland Board of Education. 


CHRISTOPHER P. WILLIAMS, editor of the 
Three Rivers (Mich.) Commercial from 1964 until 
February 1967, has resumed his duties with the 


newspaper. He had taken time off for independent 


writing and completing publication details of a book, 


42 


‘‘A Primer of Facts About Oriental Rugs,”’ written 
by his grandmother, Moddie J. Williams, prior to 
to her death last year at the age of 90. Mrs. Wil- 
authority on Oriental rugs and had 
Oriental art in her Toledo 


liams was an 
conducted classes on 
home. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Brackenridge, Pa. Jane’s 
Natrona (Pa.) Methodist 


coordinator with the Office 


Highlands area of 


Philip Wilson (JANE PIERCE) 
husband, 


have moved to 
formerly minister at 
Church, is 
of Economic Opportunity in the 


Allegheny County, Pa. 


1961 

C. SUSAN CHESTER has received an M.D. de- 
gree from Western Reserve. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN R. HARDING JR. (Anne 
Rieley, °64) began Peace Corps training in August. 
They will go to India in November to work with 
Indian governmental officials in the state of Kerala on 
a family planning project. For the past two years 
teaching instrumental music in the 
public schools at Regina, Sask., Canada, and Anne 
has been working in the public library there. 

CHRISTOPHER HUMPHREY received the Ph.D. 
in philosophy from the University of Washington 
in July. He is continuing as instructor in philosophy 
at the University of Southern California 

LEW KAIN has finished his junior year at New 
Brunswick (N.J.) Theological Seminary and _ is 
spending the summer at a storefront church on Chi- 
cago’s north side Since last January he had been 
rooming with Dick Vander Borgh, t, °67. 

Mrs. Barry D. Lindley (SONDRA 
SON) _ has master of arts 
psychology from Western Reserve. 

ROBERT W. MOSES is managing a plant for 
Eli Lilly & Co. in West Ryde, Australia, a suburb 
of Sydney. 

Mrs. John H. Stamas (SUSAN JONES STAMAS) 
has received a master’s degree from San Francisco 
State. A few days after commencement exercises, 
the Stamases’ fourth child, Chloe, was born. Their 
other children are John, 5, Eugenie, 344, and Mark, 
2 John, °60, expects to get his master’s degree 
next June and enter law school. 

JOHN W. STUBER JR. is organist at Lawrence- 
ville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

WEBSTER VAN WINKLE JR. has 


community 


John has been 


PATTER- 


received a degree in 


received a 


Ph.D. degree from Rutgers. 
1962 

DANIEL ALKOFER and Barbara L. Reynolds 
were married June 17 in Bloomington, Ind., where 


he is working on a Ph.D. in speech and theater at 
Indiana University and she is costumer for the uni- 
versity theater. 

ANNE C. HOLLAND and Lt. William §S. Brink- 
ley were married Dec. 29, 1966 in Norfolk, Va. 
Bill, a 1963 graduate of the U.S. Naval Academy, 
was in Vietnam from June to December 1966. In 
April he was assigned as an instructor in DASH 
(Destroyer Anti-Submarine Helicopter), stationed in 
San Diego. Anne continued graduate study at the 
College of William and Mary in Williamsburg, Va., 


during the summer and is teaching sixth grade in 


Coronado, Calif., this year. 
JOHN 8S. CAMIGLIANO has received a master 
of arts in history degree from Western Reserve. 
Mr. and Mrs. BRYAN DAVIS both have re- 
ceived doctor of medicine degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. After interning at Cin- 
cinnati General Hospital, Bryan plans to specialize 


in internal medicine and his wife hopes to become 
a child psychiatrist. 

DAVID H. EGGLER has received 
in geology from the University of Colorado. 

After seven months as deputy district attorney 
in Los Angeles, THOMAS ELDEN joined the Navy, 
completed a course in Naval Justice School and left 
for Subic Bay, Philippines, in July. He planned to 
marry Carol Hartman before leaving for 
duty. He expects to handle a heavy trial calendar 


a Ph.D. degree 


overseas 


in the Philippines and will also travel in South- 
east Asio. 

At the Franklin K. Lane High School in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., NANCY A. FEHL is now assistant 


dean of girls. She “the job 
as the need for people who care is very great.’ 

LEONARD GIBBS, violist with the Oklahoma 
City Symphony Orchestra, has been named to the 
faculty of Oklahoma City University. He will teach 
viola and history of music and will direct a student 


is fascinating 


’ 


writes 


string quartet. 
ERIC A. GISLASON has received a Ph.D. from 


Harvard. 


SO YOU THINK it’s a “snap job” behind the 
scenes to see that 522 degree candidates re- 
ceive their proper 530 degrees when they cross 
the stage? Murrow Schwinn, ‘36, whose job it 
is, disagrees. 


Mr. and Mrs. DAVID D. HAGSTROM (Ann 
Hixson, °63) have moved from Lewisburg, Pa., to 
Olean, N. Y., where he is associated with the law 
firm of Hornburg, Diggs and Dwyer. They have a 
daughter, Kirsten Ann, born Feb. 13. 

W. DAVID LYNCH has joined the music depart- 
ment of Centennary College for Women in Hacketts- 
town, N.J., as director of the chapel choir and 
instructor in organ. A candidate for the doctor of 
musical arts degree at the Eastman School of Music, 
he was acting head of the organ department at East- 
man this past semester and has been teaching piano 
and organ at State University College, Geneseo, N.Y. 

Mrs. James R. McKee (MARY JANE SCHMITZ) 
is teaching social studies at Paul V. Moore High 
School in Central Square, N. Y. She and her hus- 
band are living at 22 Exeter Dr., Baldwinsville, N.Y. 

BEVERLY NEAL will be instructor in piano at 
the Cleveland Institute of Music for 1967-68. 

ROBERT H. NEILL has received a doctor of 
medicine degree from Ohio State. 

DAVID S. OLIVER has received an M.D. degree 
from Western Reserve. 

CHARLES R. PLANCK is teaching European and 
international politics at the State University of New 
York at Buffalo. He and his wife have two chil- 
dren, Hilary, 4, and Charles Francis, born Nov. 13, 
1966. 

MARGRET S. POND has a Fulbright fellowship 
to complete her Ph.D. dissertation in art history. 
She is spending 1967-68 at the American School of 
Classical Studies, Athens, Greece. 

BALDEV R. SHARMA has finished her doctoral 
thesis and will receive a Ph.D. from Michigan State 
at the end of the summer term. In September he 


will leave for India to become a professor at the 


Indian Institu‘'e of Management in Ahmedabad 
(Gujarat state). 

DAVID A. WHARTON and his wife, Heide 
Fidrmuc, of Germany, returned to the states last 


spring. Dave is doing summer graduate work in 
educational administration at the University of 
Minnesota. Their daughter, Renate Leigh, was born 


June 11. In the fall, Dave will be teaching vocal 
music education at the junior and 


Bullock Creek School District, 


and instrumental 
senior high school, 
Midland, Mich. 

Mr. and Mrs. DENNIS WURZEL (KAREN 
COATES) have moved from Fremont, Ohio, to 
Blissfield, Mich. Dennis is guidance counselor at 
Blissfield High School and Karen is teaching vocal 
music in the elementary schools. 


1963 

Mr. and Mrs. STEVEN J. ANDERSON (Judith 
A. Bursynski, °65) will be located in Tallahassee, 
Fla., this fall where Steve will pursue his D.M.A. 
at Florida State University. 
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Receiving doctor of medicine degrees from Western 
Reserve in June were DALE D. BARDO, JOHN R. 
GLADIEUX, DONALD E. MOORE and JACOB F. 
PALOMAKI. 

LINDA JO BARTHOLOMEW will be an assistant 
lecturer in literature (drama) at the University of 
Essex, England, during 1967-68. She is completing 
her Ph.D. thesis at the University of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, and expects to get the degree in 1968. 

MICHAEL P. BIBER has received an M.D. de- 
gree from the University of Chicago and is interning 
at Mount Sinai Hospital, New York City. 

WILLIAM M. BURROWS received the M.D. 
degree from the University of Vermont College of 
Medicine in May. 

Mrs. James (BETTY) CHRISTIE will be teach- 
ing in the Oberlin elementary schools this fall. 

In May Mr. and Mrs. ALAN E. COLE, t, adopt- 
ed a daughter, Rebecca Sue Kamakananani, who was 
born March 25. The Coles live in Honolulu. 

LARRY H. CULP and CLAIRE L. LANGSTON 
have received doctor of medicine degrees from Jef- 
ferson Medical College of Philadelphia. Larry is 
interning at the U.S. Naval Hospital in St. Albans, 
N.Y., and Claire at the University of Colorado 
Medical Center in Denver. 

KAREN DAKIN is working until September as a 
translator for the Library of Congress and then will 
take graduate work at the University of Wisconsin. 
She spent the last two years in Mexico City study- 
ing Nahuatl and linguistics on Fulbright and Mexi- 
can government grants. 

ROBERT B. DOCKHORN has received a Ful- 
bright scholarship for studying in Bonn, Germany, 
of the German foreign policy in the 1920s, which 
will form the basis of his dissertation for a Ph.D. 
from the University of Wisconsin. 

CAROL FERGUSON received a master of social 
work degree from the University of Chicago in 1965 
and last year worked as a psychiatric social worker at 
the university hospitals. Sept. 17, 1966, she was 
married to David A. Turner, who had been a senior 
medical student there. They have been living in 
Portland, Ore., where David was interning at the 
University of Oregon hospitals and Carol was a 
social worker in the pediatrics and child psychiatry 
departments. This sumer David joined the Public 
Health Service as a physician to care for Peace 
Corps volunteers. They expect to live in Manila, 
Philippines. 

GLENN C. GROMMET is teaching elementary 
physical education in the Gary, Ind., public schools. 

Mr. and Mrs. GALE R. KRAMER have moved 
to Ann Arbor, where Gale is working on his doc- 
torate in organ at the University of Michigan. They 
have a daughter, Heather Leigh, born Nov. 27, 
1966. 


Acting Sgt. PETER LARSEN is serving with the 


U.S. Army in Vietnam. He hopes to return to 
the U.S. in April and will remain in service for 
about 10 months after his return. 


ELLA (RITA) NOEL is going to Vienna, Austria, 
this fall to study voice with Eugenie Ludwig. While 
there she also hopes to do part-time violin playing. 

JOAN POSTLETHWAITE has received a master 
of science degree in social service from Boston Uni- 
versity School of Social Work. During the summer 
she was a case worker for the Summerville, Mass., 
school system and this fall she begins work with 
the Family Society of Cambridge as a member of the 
Head Start program. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROGER ROBBENNOLT, t, co- 
ministers of education at Oberlin’s First Church 
since 1961, are moving to the First United Church 
of Christ, Temple Terrace, Tampa, Fla., to become 
co-ministers of the parish. The Tampa church, a 
mission church under the extension division of the 
Board for Homeland Ministries of the United Church 
of Christ, is located near the campus of the new 
University of Southern Florida. 

GARALD G. ROBBINS, t, has 


naw, Mich., where he is an extension 


moved to Sagi- 
youth agent 


with the Michigan State University Cooperative 
Extension Service. 
NELSON C. SMITH (M.A.T.) is instructor in 


English at the University of Victoria, B.C., Canada. 
The Smiths (KAREN BRYANT) have a son, Ian 
Randall, born June §. 

L. STEPHAN SOOMIL is studying for the Ph.D. 
degree in music composition at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

EUGENE SWANGER, t, 
instructor in religion at Wittenberg. He 
toward his doctor of philosophy degree at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa School of Religion, where he holds 


has been appointed an 
is working 


AUGUST 1967 


REV. HERBERT E. VAN METER, ‘37, minister of the Congregational Church of San Mateo, Calif., 
has been elected secretary for interpretation and personnel of the United Church Board for 
World Ministries, the overseas missionary and relief agency of the United Church of Christ. 


He will assume his new position in New York City in September. 


Mr. Van Meter, a trustee of 


the College and past president of the Alumni Association, succeeds the Rey. Robbins Strong, ‘34 
(right), who has been serving as both secretary for interpretation and personnel and secretary 
for Europe. Mr. Strong will devote his time to his responsibilities as Europe secretary and to 


other concerns. 


a National Defense Foreign Language Fellowship for 
the study of the Chinese language. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROY L. WIXSON of New Con- 
cord, Ohio, are the parents of a son, Lambert Ernest, 
born May 13. 

Mrs. Robert M. Wohlhueter (JUDITH POTTER) 
is a research analyst at the Central Wisconsin Colony 
in Madison. She received the M.A. degree in 
psychology from Boston University in June, 1966. 


1964 
WILLIAM E. COOPER and Margaret E. Taber 


were married June 10 in Barrington, R.I. They are 
living in Watertown, Mass., while Bill works toward 
his doctorate at Harvard. 

SUSAN EWING and Dr. Jerry A. Dorsch were 


married May 27 in Morgantown, W. Va. MADE- 
LINE ALPINER was the maid of honor. Susan 
will continue her studies as a fourth-year medical 


student at West Virginia University, and her hus- 
band will intern at Wheeling Hospital. 

Mrs. Claud DuVerlie (ELIZABETH BAILS) is 
instructor in French at Chicago City College. 

Mrs. Jeffrey Ghent (JANET SILVER) is a copy- 
writer for Case-Hoyt Corp., public relations firm, 
in Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. RICHARD kK. GRAEF 
Paullette, °67) are living at 1370 7th St. 
New Brighton, Minn. He is assistant principal 
flutist with the Minneapolis Symphony after re- 
ceiving his master’s degree at Indiana University in 


(Vicki 
N.W., 


1966. Vicki, who has a bachelor’s degree from 
Indiana, does private teaching in flute and piano 
and plays with the symphony when needed. They 
have a son, Richard Ellis, born last October. 

Mrs. David Hearn (JANE RINALDI) is study- 


ing for a master of science degree at Simmons Col- 
lege School of Library Science in Boston. 
‘THOMAS HOPKINS has received a master of 
philosophy degree from Yale and is continuing work 
toward the Ph.D. in there. Tom also 
taught introductory economics at Yale this past year. 


economics 


KAREN CARNWATH and Thomas J. Johnson 
Ill were married June 17. They are living in 
West New York, N.J., where Mr. Johnson, a 
Harvard and Union Seminary graduate, is senior 
minister of the Presbyterian Church. 

MADELINE ALPINER and Stanley Karn were 
married July 9 and are living in Cleveland. Made- 


line received the master of music degree from Ohio 
State in June. Rae 

Elaine Harwood and STEPHEN J. KLEMEN were 
married July 8 in Elyria, Ohio. Ruth Skinner, °64, 
maid of honor and Ralph E. Shaw Jr., 66 t, 


was 
was an usher. Elaine, a graduate of Denison, at- 
tended the Oberlin GST from 1964-66. The Kle- 
mens are living in Chicago where Steve is associated 


with Lamson Bros. Inc. and hold a membership on 


the Board of Trade. 

BRUCE McINTYRE is a graduate assistant and 
studying for the doctor of music degree in opera 
conducting at Indiana University. 

DAVID M. MAHIN has received a scholarship 
for a year of study toward a master’s degree at the 
East-West Center for Cultural and Technical Inter- 
change, University of Hawaii. 

RICHARD P. OERTEL 
being married this month 
N. Y., where they are 
in chemistry at Cornell. 
of Carnegie Tech. 
MIMI KRAYBILL and Charles Scott Owen were 
married March 18. They are both third year grad- 
uate students at the University of Pennsylvania, 
he in physics and she in biology. Barbara Freed, 
°64, was maid-of-honor. Louise Rogers, *64, Judith 
Kline, °65, and Ruth Mellinger, °35, were also 


and Mary Bellay are 
and will live in Ithaca, 
both doing graduate work 
Mary is a 1965 graduate 


present. Their address is: 1014 S. 49th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 19143. 
After completing Peace Corps service in Nigeria 


last year, RONALD RAPHAEL began study for an 
M.A. degree in history and African studies at 
Indiana University last February. He expects to 
complete the degree in June 1968. 

JOY E. RICHMOND will be teaching in a mili- 
tary dependent school in Japan this school year. 

CLAIRE H. SIEGELBAUM has received a master 
of arts degree from Harvard. 

HELEN A. FESSENDEN and Dr. Noel Snyder 
were married June 3 in Ithaca, N.Y. They are 
living in Tampa, Fla., where he is teaching at the 
University of Southern Florida. 

TED STILL has taken a position as instructor 
of music at Keuka College, Keuka Park, N.Y. The 
other instructor of music there is SHARON KLECK- 
NER. 

PAUL S. TREUHAFT and Mary Helen Wallace 
of Ann Arbor were married June 18 and are living 
at 5455 Blackstone, No. 2B, Chicago, Ill. 60615. 
Paul is finishing his last year in Medical School at 
the University of Chicago and then plans to take a 
residency in orthopedic 
micro 


surgical internship and a 
surgery. His wife is a 
biology at the university. 


EVELYN R. WILDE is a writer 


graduate student in 


of programmed 


instruction at the Teaching Systems Corp., Boston. 
She is now living at 2 Inman St. No. 10, Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 02139. 


1965 


Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT ADLER (ANDREA 
ROSENBERG) spent the summer working in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Bob was a legal intern with the Tax 
Division of the U.S. Department of Justic and 
Andy worked with the Teacher Corps in the Office 


of Education This year they are both completing 
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degrees at the University of Michigan, Bob in law 
and Andy in social work. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stuart M. Albert (ROSITA DAS- 
KAL) have moved from Columbus to Ann Arbor, 
Mich., where she is continuing her studies for a 
Ph.D. in social psychology and Stuart is writing his 
dissertation and doing research for the U.S. Public 
Health Service. 

JEAN F. ALTSHULER has 
degree from the University of 


received a master's 


lowa and is harpist 


with the Oklahoma City Symphony Orchestra. 
Rev. and Mrs. LARRY ANDERSON, t, have 
moved from Columbus to Newton Falls, Ohio, 


where he is minister of the First Christian Church. 

MARGARET E. HALL and Daniel E. Appleman 
were married May 26 and are living in the George- 
section of Washington. He is a mineralogist 
ULS: Survey, where Peggy 


town 
with the 
also works. 


Mrs. Henry M. Brodkin (MARGARET HERTZ) 


Geological 


has received a master of science degree in social 
administration from Western Reserve. 
After receiving the M.A. in musicology from 


Michigan State University in June, FREDRIC M. 
COHEN enlisted in the Navy, beginning active 


duty in July. 
GARY and ELOISE ERIKSEN have 


Kent, Ohio, where they both have assistantships at 


moved to 


Kent State; Gary in economics and Eloise in edu- 
cation. 
TIMOTHY V. CRAINE has completed two years 


of teaching secondary school mathematics with the 


Peace Corps in Ghana and this fall will be study- 
ing economics at Yale. 
After teaching two years in Duxbury, Mass., 


MARY E. FLATEN (MAT) has returned to her 
home state of Minnesota. For 1967-68 she is in- 
structor in French at Concordia College, Moorhead. 
MRS. DUANE GOETZE (MARY IDA BAILE 
GOETZE) is an elementary teacher in the public 
schools, Noblesville, Ind. Her husband, Duane, is 
playing trombone in the 74th Army Band at Ft 
Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 


After two years at Wabash, Ind., SUSAN K. 
HARGRAVE has moved to Ft. Wayne. She will 
be teaching vocal music at Franklin Junior High 


School this year. During the summer of 1967 she 
sold World Book for Field Enterprises in Ft. Wayne. 

SUSAN B. HAYDEN has signed a teaching con- 
tract with the Elk Grove, Ill., Township schools for 


this fall, teaching elementary music. TERRY TO- 
BIAS also works there. 
BURTON HOLLOWAY is continuing study in 


musicology at Boston University and 
complete the M.M, degree in 1968. 
ALAN W. HOUSEMAN has been honored for 


expects to 


Rx FOR JETS: BACH 


Noise of jet aircraft can be a 
problem to Oberlin musicians in 
other places than on campus, where 
the College has been so concerned 
about the plans to build a Lorain 
County airport. 

Calvin Hampton, *60, music di- 
rector of Calvary Episcopal Church 
in New York City, presented a 
Bach Festival organ recital in June 
in Williamsville, N. Y., a Buffalo 
suburb. It was open-window weath- 
er and the hour was a busy one on 
the nearby jet take-off trail from 
Buffalo airport. 

Describing the recital in the Buf- 
falo Evening News, reviewer John 
Dwyer said, “The final Toccata and 
Fugue, the D Minor with its great 
Buxtehude sweeps in Bach’s most 
theatrical manner, took off at the 
same time as a jet, and cowed the 
aircraft to virtual silence.” 
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academic and professional excellence by the New 
York University School of Law by receiving a Field 
Service Fellowship for 1967-68. 

PAUL JONES, pianist, now studying at Juilliard, 
has been named a music scholarship winner by the 
National Arts Club in New York. 

After completing Peace Corps service in the Philip- 
pines, FRANCES KIDWELL spent the summer tray- 
eling in southeast Asia before beginning 
southeast Asian history at the East-West 
University of Hawaii, this fall. 

HULDA L. LUNDSTRUM is completing work 
with the Peace Corps in Brazil and returns to the 
United States in September. 

Mrs. Gordon L. Noel (MARGARET WILKINS, 
M.A.T.) has moved to Chicago, where she is a 
science intern in filmstrip production with Encyclo- 
pedia_ Brittanica, 

Ensign CRAIG N. PACKARD and Mrs. Packard 
(Gail M. Kort °64) are at the Navy Communica- 
tions Station in Rota, Spain, where Craig is a com- 


study in 
Center, 


munications officer. 

PAUL L. PEASE received the Silver Medal award 
of Beta Sigma Kappa, national honorary optometric 
fraternity, at the Pennsylvania College of Optometry 
commencement in June. Paul, who 
plans to continue his 
studies and do research in visual science. 

Mrs. Sheldon G. Schachter (SANDRA SAN- 
DERS) is combining two jobs in New York City. 
She is preceptor at the Foreign Student Center of 
Columbia University (teaching English to 
students) and instructor and academic 
English for foreign students at 


received the 


doctor of optometry degree, 


foreign 
adviser in 
intensive RCA In- 
stitutes. 


CLAUDIA MAGES and GARY SCHNITKER 


were married at her home in Winnetka, Ill., on 
July 9. After a wedding trip to Europe, they will 
live in Philadelphia, Pa., where Gary will be a 


student at Temple University Medical School. Clau- 
dia will teach social studies in the Springfield Town- 
ship High School, Oreland, Pa. She received her 
M.A.T. in history from the University of Chicago 
in June. 

DOROTHY J. SMITH has 
degree from Rutgers. 

Since March, JOHN A. WHEELER has been a 
computer programmer with the Master Builders Co., 
Cleveland. 

Mrs. Richard A. Wolf (CAROLYN HACKMAN) 
is a library assistant at the University of Oregon 
library and is also studying part time for the master 
of library science degree at the university. 
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PETER E. CARELS is continuing his studies in 
German at Johns Hopkins, where he is a research 
assistant for the department chairman while working 
for his Ph.D. 

SUSAN SAUNDERS and David P. Chandler 
were married June 3 at the Center of Intercultural 
Formation in Cuernavaca, Mexico, They are living 
in New Haven, Conn., where David is a graduate 
student at Yale. 


an M.L.S. 


received 


SCOTT CISNEY is in his second year at the 
University of Illinois Law School. He spent the 
summer working on a research project with the 


American Bar Foundation in Chicago which was 
concerned with the availability of free legal serv- 
ices to indigent persons. 

EMILY CRAIG, t, has moved from Cleveland to 
Bellefonte, Pa. During the past summer she served 
the congregation of the Middlebury, Conn., United 
Church of Christ while their minister was on vaca- 
tion. 

DEVON DAVIDSON, a case worker with the 
county board of assistance of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, was assistant leader 
of a high school community service project in Pem- 
broke, IIl., sponsored by the American Friends 
Service Committee from July 7 to Aug. 25. 

Mrs. James S. Doty (DONNA SWARTS) has 
moved to McCordsville, Ind., to live with her par- 
ents until she can rejoin her husband, who was 
inducted into the Army on July 24. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. JAMES EDSON, t, moved 
in August to Hanover, N.H., where Jim will be 
teaching in the public schools and son David will 
enter Dartmouth. During the summer they lived 
in Bridport, Vt., while Jim took two education 
courses at the University of Vermont at Burlington 
and Ginny did nursing. 

DAVID ELKINTON recently completed a two- 
year assignment with VISA in Lick Branch, an un- 
incorporated community near Hazard, Ky., and plans 
to continue his studies at the University of Ken- 
tucky specializing in rural sociology. 


WALKIE-TALKIE helped Walter 


Hopewell 
(above), College security officer, and his force 
keep track of the good health of the Bacca- 


laureate and Commencement audiences. Three 
persons received first aid because of the heat 
in Finney Chapel at Baccalaureate. One per- 
son became ill at Commencement and was 
taken to Allen Hospital via ambulance. 


Mrs. Evan Gay (SHEILA JANOS) is a personnel 
technician with the Minneapolis, Minn., city per- 
sonnel department. 

ANNE PALMER and BRUCE HARKER were 
married in June and began Peace Corps training in 
July. They will teach in Korea. 

After a year of law study, THOMAS HUBER 
has shifted to study in history. He has spent the 
summer studying Japanese at Harvard and in Sep- 
tember will be at Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo., on a Danforth Fellowship. 

RACHEL WEISBARD Jacobs has received a B.A. 
degree from the University of Chicago. 

L. FREDERICK MARAFFIE is teaching at Stet- 
son University, DeLand, Fla., this year. His re- 
sponsibilities include conducting several music or- 
ganizations and teaching conducting and violin. 

WENDELL A. MEEKS expects to receive his 
M.S. in education this month from Northern Illinois 
University. In September he will be teaching 
mathematics at Lake Forest High School, Lake Forest, 
Ill. 

HARRIS MORRIS, a graduate student at the 
University of Hartford, sang the role of Zerbinetta 
in Richard Strauss’ opera, ‘‘Ariadne of Naxos,” 
presented by the university's Hartt Opera-Theater. 

Mr. and Mrs. STEPHEN PENNINGTON §are 
living in Pittsburgh, where he is studying for a 
doctorate in clinical psychology at the University 
of Pittsburgh and she is working at the Community 
Mental Health Center in the pediatric division of 
St. Francis Hospital. 

Mr. and Mrs. KENNETH SAUNDERS, t, have 
adopted a daughter, Lisa Michelle, born March 1. 

After a year with VISTA, JUDITH SHAFER is 
beginning study for a master’s degree in social work 
at the University of Michigan this fall. 


Dorothy L. Towne and RODNEY J. TAYLOR, 


MAT, were married May 20 in Rochester, N. Y. 
Rodney teaches high school English in Pittsford, 
N. Y., and his wife is a librarian at Eastman 


Kodak. 
DOROTHY BOGNER ana Joseph D. Horvath 


were married June 10 in Youngstown, Ohio. 


1969 
L/Cpl. DANIEL G. SAYERS, who left Oberlin 


during his freshman year to enlist in the Marine 
Corps, was wounded in action in Vietnam in April 
and is now in the Philadelphia Naval Hospital. 
Shot in both legs, Dan will probably be hospitalized 
for a year but doctors expect him to regain full use 
of his legs. His address is Philadelphia Naval Hos- 
pital, Ward 2A, Philadelphia, Pa. 19145. >? 
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proved a five-year program leading to 
a master’s degree in a combination of 
orchestral and choral conducting. He 
said this pattern might be followed in 
other fields. 

“In order to make the Conservatory 
master’s program a success, we natu- 
rally need the cooperation of a very 
strong master’s program or similar 
graduate program in arts and sciences,” 
Mr. Danenberg concluded. 

Mr. Peterson discussed the EPOC- 
proposed Asia House, or non-Western 
studies center, which will be opening 
this fall in the Quadrangle formerly 
occupied by the Graduate School of 
Theology. 

“The most attractive feature of this 
plan,” he said, “is that it can help to 
focus the specific intellectual and cul 
tural interests of a substantial number 
of students and faculty and that it is 
less restrictive than many of the other 
plans we had considered.” He listed 
these indications that Asia House can 
attract students interested in all of the 
arts and many of the social sciences: 

° Five departments presently offer 
courses in Asian cultures and civiliza- 
tion and a number of these courses are 
heavily elected. 

* The Chinese language courses 
first offered two years ago have drawn 
an impressive number of students. 

* Visiting Indian musicians have at- 
tracted student audiences of five and 
six hundred. 

© The Shansi program has for years 
been an important part of the Oberlin 
scene. 

* The GST Quadrangle lends itself 
particularly to the idea. There are two 
separate living units, accommodating 
75 to 80 students and readily adapt- 
able to a coeducational setup. The 
Quad’s small apartments can house the 
various Asians and Asian specialists 
who visit the campus regularly under 
government and foundation programs. 
They can also accommodate the two 
Chinese language assistants who will 
be joining the staff this fall. 

Mr. Peterson acknowledged that the 
success of language houses and co-ops 
had set the committee to thinking 
about ways to improve the atmosphere 
of living units without ‘making them 
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“simply extensions of classroom facili- 
ties.” He said the committee wanted 
to find a way to encourage more in- 
formal faculty-student interchange and 
“thereby help foster that sense of a 
community of scholars less prevalent 
here than many of us would like.” 

“We believe that Asia House will 
prove a significant educational experi- 
ment,” Mr. Peterson said. He also 
noted that it would provide one an- 
swer to requests for more inter-disci- 
plinary exchange. 


lnk DESCRIBED SOME of the other 
plans the committee had discussed 
prior to its recommendation of Asia 
House. “Some were very modest, and 
relatively inexpensive,” he commented, 
“some were very elaborate and even 
radical. 

“We considered, for example, at the 
modest end of the scale, the advis- 
ability of installing reading rooms, 
libraries and branch libraries in each 
dormitory to encourage students to 
study there. We thought also of pro 
viding rooms for seminars for occasion- 
al or regularly-scheduled but informal 
discussions with faculty members. 

“We considered the advisability and 
practicability of a faculty house fellow 
program, and of identifying particu: 
larly interested faculty members even 
with the specific dormitory section 
with which they might meet and, as 
in the language house, dine regularly. 

“The most ambitious and radical — 
and most expensive — plan that we 
could dream up was to break up the 
entire College into a cluster of small, 
Oxford-type, four-year ‘colleges.’ The 
cost of these, especially in view of the 
extensive building program Oberlin has 
conducted within the last decade, 
would be, to say the least, prohibitive. 
Furthermore, such a plan of ‘cluster 
colleges’ is not supported by Oberlin 
tradition and values.” 

Mr. Peterson said the committee 
discussed in some detail the possibility 
of establishing within the framework 
of the existing College a single, auton 
omous “honors” college with its own 
non-departmental faculty. “We de- 
cided this would be an uneconomical 


use of resources,” he commented. “A 
college within the College would fur- 
ther fragment the student body and 
campus life. And one of the great 
strengths of Oberlin is that it can offer 
richness and variety, both curricular 
and extracurricular, and yet, because 
of its relatively small size, maintain, 
however tenuously, a sense of unity 
and common purpose.” 

He said a concept of academic-inter- 
est dormitories (designating dorms or 
dorm sections for students of the nat- 
ural sciences, the social sciences or even 
history, English or sociology) seemed 
unwise and restrictive and, at least to 
him, reprehensible and stultifying for 
the undergraduate. “That kind of liv 
ing comes quickly enough in graduate 
school,” he stated. He also noted that 
it is not supported by the “tendency of 
Oberlin students to draw themselves 
together in terms of personal interests, 
particularly religious, social, cultural 
and artistic interests, politics and polit- 
ical activism, sports, alcohol, motor- 
cycles, etc.” 


lnk: SAID THE committee also discuss- 
ed a plan to make one dormitory — 
perhaps a coeducational one -— an 
“honors” dorm, to which each depart- 
ment could nominate “several outstand- 
ing or particularly gifted or imagina- 
tive or inventive students with which 
various faculty members would be di- 
rectly associated.” He imagined these 
honor dorms as places where students 
could present papers on topics of spe- 
cial interest to them. This would offer 
an opportunity, he said, for “presenting 
and interpreting one’s special interest 
in studies to specialists in other fields 
without unduly popularizing one’s sub- 
jeter 

He concluded by telling alumni that 
all of these ideas are not dead “either 
among those of us who have served 
on the committee or among other fac- 
ulty who have worked with us. Some 
of these ideas are being considered by 
a subcommittee of the General Faculty 
Committee on Student Life which has 
been charged with reviewing all as- 
pects of student housing at Oberlin.” 
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Losses in the Oberlin Family 


Academy 
POWELL — William R. Powell, retired Cleveland 
architect, died May 17 in Delaware, Ohio, after a 
two-month illness. He was 90 years old. A _ native 
of Radnor, Ohio, Mr. Powell attended the Oberlin 
Academy from 1892 to 1895. He received a B.S. 
degree from the Columbia University School of 
Architecture in 1905 and in 1907 was graduated 
from the Sorbonne school of fine arts in Paris. He 
also received an L.L.B. degree from Western Re- 
serve Law School in 1945. Mr. Powell practiced 
in Cleveland until two years ago when he moved 
to Delaware. 


1904 

BAILS — Mrs. Harry W. Bails (Edith A. Miller) 
died March 31 following surgery for a broken hip 
she suffered Easter Sunday in a fall at her apart- 
ment. Mrs. Bails had lived at a Methodist retire- 
ment home in Rockford, Ill., since September 1966. 
Born Dec, 29, 1881, in Winnebago, Ill., she at- 
tended Rockford College before coming to Oberlin. 
Following graduation she taught school for a year 
and a half. In 1907 she married Mr. Bails, *04, 
who died in 1945. She leaves a son, Ellwyn, °32; 
a daughter, Mrs. Alice WVogeler; two granddaugh- 
ters, Mrs. Jean Clarren, “61, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Duverlie, °64; and one great-grandchild. 


HATCH — Miss Bertha Hatch, retired head li- 
brarian of the Quincy branch of the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library, died May 26 at a Cleveland nursing 
home after a long illness. Born Feb. 19, 1882, in 
Erie, Pa., Miss Hatch had taught school in Missouri 
and at Oberlin and Wellington (Ohio) high schools 
before going into library training in 1910. She 
retired in 1946. 


1905 


JONES — Word has been received of the death of 
Edward D. Jones of Collinsville, Okla. Mr. Jones 
was born in South Wales, April 29, 1878. He was 
a retail hardware and furniture merchant in Collins- 
ville from 1912 until his retirement in the late 
1940's. In 1913 he married Ruby Heller, who 
died in 1954. He leaves a son, Daniel. 


1909 


NIXON — Miss Caroline R. Nixon, a retired school 
teacher, died May 30 in Santa Monica, Calif. She 
was 83 years old. A native of Casstown, Ohio, 
Miss Nixon taught history in Piqua (Ohio) Central 
High School nearly 30 years, retiring in 1944. In 
1945 she and her sister, the late Mrs. Emma Bolton, 
‘09, moved to California to be near another sister, 
the late Mrs. Adol Rubin, °09. Miss Nixon was a 
member of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion in Piqua and the Methodist Church. She 
leaves a nephew, Edward Rubin, and a niece, Mrs. 


Sally Hallowell. 


PENDLETON — Mrs. Chester Pendleton (Anna 
Blanche Craig) died June 5 at a convalescent home 
in Wilmington, Del., after a long illness. Born 
Nov. 24, 1886, in Cookport, Pa., Mrs. Pendleton 
lived in Findlay, Ohio, for many years. She taught 
in Wapakoneta High School and a school for the 
blind in Cleveland until her marriage in 1914. She 
was a member of the Findlay First Presbyterian 
Church and a past matron of the Order of Eastern 


Star. Mrs, Pendleton leaves her husband, "10, Find- 
lay attorney and former common pleas judge; a 
daughter, Mrs. Margaret Streicher, °43; and two 
grandchildren, 


igh 


MORRISON — Mrs. Whitelaw R. Morrison (Helen 
Barber) died June 9 following a heart attack at the 
home of her daughter, Mrs. Donald (Carol) Camp- 
bell, in Oberlin, where she had been living for two 
months. She was 78 years old. A native of Toledo, 
Mrs. Morrison had lived in Oberlin since 1923. She 
was the widow of Dr. Morrison, °10, former director 
of physical education at Oberlin who died in 1958. 
She was a social worker and librarian before her 
marriage in 1914. In later years she was the editor 
of a book, ‘‘Thoreau Today, Selections from His 
Writings,” and was author of ‘The Golden Age of 
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Travel.’ Mrs. Morrison leaves four daughters, Mrs. 
Campbell, °44, Mrs. Ruth Bahr, °38, Mrs. Marion 
Kitchin, °37, and Mrs. Helen Swartz, °44; 14 grand- 
children; two great-grandchildren; a sister, Mrs. Alice 
Lorenz, *12; and a brother, John E. Barber, ‘09. 


1914 


NORMAN — Charles G. Norman, t, president of 
the Horizon House retirement residence in Seattle, 
Wash., died June 5 of a heart ailment. Born May 
5, 1889, in Tacoma, Mr. Norman had lived in 
Seattle most of his life. He received a master’s de- 
gree from the Graduate School of Theology in 1915. 
He was employed by the Seattlke YMCA for 45 years 
before his retirement in 1954 as general secretary, 
and was instrumental in the development of Camp 
Orkila on Orcas Island. After retirement he and his 
wife were managers of Seabeck Camp on Hood Canal 
for five years, and he was also interim executive of 
the University of Washington YMCA for a year. In 
1960 he and a committee of the Washington and 
northern Idaho conference of the United Church of 
Christ organized Horizon House. Mr. Norman was 
president since it was founded. He was a member 
of Plymouth Congregational Church and the Seattle 
Rotary Club and served on many civic committees. 
He leaves his wife, Ruth Smith, ‘14, whom he mar- 
ried in 1914; and two sisters, Mrs. Nora Kihlman 
and Mrs. Myrtle Gray. 


1919 


CARR — Rev. Clarence Carr, t, treasurer of the 
William J. Gould Association, Inc., died March 9 at 
the age of 73. A native of Charleston 4-Corners, 
N. Y., he had been a pastor in Congregational 
churches in North and South Dakota, New York 
and Massachusetts. He served at the Gould Farm, 
a rest and work farm for troubled people, in Great 
Barrington, Mass., in 1943 and then returned to 
become manager and treasurer in 1954. Mr. Carr, 
a 1916 graduate of Colgate University, was a mem- 
ber of the Wider Quaker Fellowship. His first wife, 
Lura Putman, whom he married in 1916, died in 
1939. He leaves his wife, the former Ruth White; 
two daughters, Dorothea Mott, 39, and Jean Olds, 
and a son, Bryon, 


1920 


DAVIESS — Miuss Grace Bruner Daviess, 74, for- 
mer Oberlin College physical education teacher, died 
June 10, at the Worthington (Ohio) Nursing and 
Convalescence Home, where she had been living 
since April, 

Born June 8, 1893, in Louisville, Ky., Miss 
Daviess taught at Oberlin from 1920 to 1927, and 
later at Western College in Oxford, the University 
of Cincinnati, Miami University, and most recently 
was a visiting lecturer at Denison. Since her retire- 
ment from Miami in 1957, she had been making her 
home with Dr. Natalie M. Shepard, chairman of the 
Denison women’s physical education department, in 
Granville. 

A graduate of Shaw High School in Cleveland, 
Miss Daviess earned the bachelor of arts degree at 
Western Reserve and a master’s degree at Oberlin 
in 1920. 

She wrote a textbook entitled ‘‘Swimming’’ and 
a number of her articles were published in profes- 
sional journals. She held numerous state and mid- 
west offices in physical education associations, in- 
cluding the presidencies of the National Association 
for Girls’ and Women’s Sports; the Ohio Association 
for Health and Physical Education; and the Midwest 
Association for Physical Education of College Women. 

Miss Daviess leaves a sister, Mrs. James R. Driver 
of Carmel, N. Y., and several cousins. 


HIGGINBOTHAM — Alfred Leslie Higginbotham, 
professor emeritus and founder of the University of 
Nevada department of journalism, died June 22 in 
Reno. Last November he and Mrs. Higginbotham 
sailed from San Francisco on a _ worldwide tour. 
Early this spring, near the end of their travels, Mr. 
Higginbotham became ill in France and they returned 
home. He died after a relapse following surgery for 
a kidney ailment. Born in Oberlin Sept. 12, 1895, 
Mr. Higginbotham went to work for the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer after graduating from Oberlin, becom- 


ing state editor. He left in 1923 to join the faculty 
of the University of Nevada, where he continued 
ungil his retirement in 1966. He built the depart- 
ment from one course to a full-fledged, degree-grant- 
ing school and was chairman of the department from 
1947 until his retirement. At a testimonial dinner 
when he retired, the university announced that the 
new journalism building and department was to be 
named after him. Mr. Higginbotham was a founder 
of the Nevada State Press Association; a former 
national president of Kappa Tau Alpha, national 
journalism fraternity; former national vice president 
of Sigma Delta Chi, honorary journalism society 
which gave him the distinguished teacher award in 
1966; a regional judge for Pulitzer Prize selections 
in journalism; a founder of the Reno Press Club 
and active in many civic organizations. He was 
listed in ‘‘Who’s Who in America.’’ He leaves his 
wife, Marie Taylor, whom he married in 1923; 
and a daughter, Mrs. Sarah Graham. 


REA — Philip L. Rea died of cancer June 1 in 
Hanover, N.H. Born July 15, 1898, in Richland, 
Mich. Mr. Rea taught mathematics and astronomy 
at Marietta College after leaving Oberlin. He re- 
ceived a master’s degree from Marietta in 1923 and 
from the University of Illinois in 1930. From 1933 
until his retirement in 1961, he was an engineer 
with the Ohio Department of Highways. He leaves 
his wife, Julia Wells, °23, whom he married in 
1922; a son, Philip L. Jr.; two granddaughters; and 
a brother, Thomas H., °19. 


1921 


SUNG — Rev. William Z. L. Sung, Episcopal chap- 
lain to Asian students on the Pacific Coast, died 
June 16 in Berkeley, Calif., after a short illness. 

Born Jan. 11, 1897, in Ningpo, China, Mr. Sung 
received his bachelor’s degree from St. Jehn’s Uni- 
versity in Shanghai in 1919. He did graduate work 
in physical education at Oberlin and later taught 
athletics and trained two Olympic track teams in 
China. After receiving a master’s degree in college 
administration from Columbia, he returned to China 
to join the faculty of St. John’s, became dean, then 
vice president and finally president. 

At the time of World War II he was interned by 
the Japanese and had his execution set twice. 

Mr. Sung returned to the U.S.A. 20 years ago 
and studied at General ‘Theological Seminary and 
the Episcopal Divinity School of the Pacific. He was 
ordained an Episcopal priest in 1950. He served as 
executive director of the Chinese Center in Berkeley 
and was also on the staff of St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church. 

Mr. Sung leaves his wife, Lily Soo Hoo, °21, 
whom he married in 1921; five daughters, Mrs. Lily 
Burnham, Mrs. Ruth Fok, Mrs. Mary Anna Hsi, 
Mrs. Harriet Lou and Mrs. Eva Mills; a son, Capt. 
William Sung; and 15 grandchildren. 


1923 


HENRY — Chester P. Henry, retired Flint, Mich., 
public school teacher, died June 20 of a heart attack 
while playing golf at a Mansfield, Ohio, golf course. 
He and his wife were residing at their summer home 
in Crestline, Ohio. Born July 20, 1901, in San- 
dusky, Mr. Henry received a master’s degree from 
the University of Michigan in 1932 and did grad- 
uate work at Case. He taught science and became 
head of the department at Central High School in 
Flint, retiring in 1964 after 37 years of teaching 
there. He was co-author of a textbook, ‘Modern 
Road to Chemistry." Mr. Henry’s first wife, Ruth 
Olson, °24, died in 1942. He leaves his second wife, 
Pauline T. Hamilton, whom he married in 1944; 
and a sister, Mrs. Elsie Watchman, °24. 


1928 


SHUMAN — Dr. Clark S. Shuman, physician in 
Black River, N. Y., for over 30 years, died March 
17 following a heart attack at his home. He and his 
wife were preparing to leave that day for a two-week 
vacation in Florida. 

Born Dec. 10, 1903, in Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
Dr. Shuman received an M.S. degree from Cornell 
in 1929 and his M.D. from the University of Chi- 
cago in 1936. During World War II he was a 
reajor in the Army Medical Corps, serving in Hawaii 
and New Guinea. 

Dr. Shuman sang in the choir of the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Black River, was a charter mem- 
ber and past president of the Black River Kiwanis 
Club, a life member of the Crescent Yacht Club and 
a member of the county, state and national medical 
societies. He leaves his wife, Jennie Reece, whom 
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he married in 1930; twe sons, Thomas, ‘60, and 
William P.; two daughters, Mrs. Joyce Meadows 
and Susan W.; a grandson; a sister, Mrs. Kathryn 
Doyle; and two brothers, M. W. Shuman and 
Philip, °35. 

1938 

BALDERSTON — Word has been received of the 
death of Mrs. William G. Balderston (M. Evalyn 
Kirk) of Glen Mills, Pa., on April 6. Born July 
22, 1915, in State College, Pa., Mrs. Balderston 
received a master’s degree in elementary education 
from Columbia in 1942. Her husband, to whom 
she was married in 1940, died of cancer in 1954, 


In recent years she had worked as a secretary, book- 
keeper and treasurer at the Tanguy Tool Co. and the 


Andersen Tool Co. in Glen Mills. Mrs. Balderston 
leaves five daughters, Elizabeth R., Caroline Gs 
Anne K., Susan H. and Laura S.; and a son, 
James H. 

1947 


GOLDSUM — Mrs. John F. Goldsum Jr. (Shirley 
A. Payne) died June 13 in Austin, Texas, after a 
long illness. She was 41 years old. A native of 
Huntington, W. Va., Mrs. Goldsum taught art in 
schools in Delaware, Pennsylvania and Washington 


from 1947 to 1952. She leaves her husband, to 
whom she was married in 1951, and a daughter, 
Lynn. 


LOWRY — Howard Foster Lowry, president of the 
College of Wooster since 1944, died of an apparent 
heart attack July 4 at the home of a friend in Oak- 
land, Calif., while on a combined business and 
pleasure trip in the San Francisco area. He was 65 
years old. A native of Portsmouth, Ohio, Dr. Lowry 
was a 1923 graduate of Wooster. He received his 
doctorate from Yale in 1931 and was named head of 
the Wooster English department in 1934, In 1942 
he joined the faculty of Princeton and returned two 
years later to become Wooster’s seventh president. 
Oberlin awarded him an honorary doctor of humane 
letters degree in 1947. Dr. Lowry was unmarried 
and leaves no close relatives. 


1962 

ROBERTSON — Miss Susan Robertson, a Peace 
Corps volunteer, died June 2 in Washington, D. C. 
She suffered head injuries in an automobile accident 
May 14 while she and another volunteer were driving 
from Maracaibo, Venezuela, to Caracas to have anti- 
rabies treatment because they had been bitten by a 
dog two days earlier. 

Miss Robertson worked in Maracaibo as a physical 
therapist at the University Hospital after her arrival 
in Venezuela in June 1966. After graduating from 
Oberlin, she received a certificate in physical therapy 
from the Mayo Clinic in Minnesota in 1964. Born 
Aug. 22, 1940, in Minneapolis, Miss Robertson was 
a physical education major at Oberlin. She was a 
member of Musical Union, WAA, YWCA and Ober- 
lin First Methodist Church. She leaves her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald L. Robertson, and a brother, 
Donaid L. 


Deaths Reported 


HOWLAND — Mrs. Anson P. Howland (Flora 
Firestone), °92, Cleveland, June 2. 

TOBY — Edgar H. Toby, °92-93 ac., Norwalk, 
Ohio. 

BALKE — Mrs. Clarence W. Balke (Minnie W. 
Coddington), ’02, Dec. 27, 1960, Benton, Il. 

BAILEY — Earl W. Bailey, °05-06 ac., Naches, 
Wash., Nov. 19, 1962. 

LAST — Mrs. George Last 
“11-13, April 24, Clyde, Ohio. 

LORD—Mrs. Nolan L. Lord (Ruby Zugschwerdt), 
‘16, September, 1965, Waukegan, IIl. 

LAMPTON — Eugene E. Lampton, °19, Inman, 
§.C., March 7, 


Vogt), 


(Florence 


MONTGOMERY — Helen Montgomery, °16-18, 
Mercer, Pa., June 18. 

PENCE — Mrs. John W. Pence (Helen Jones), 
"18, Fairmont, W. Va., Jan. 25, 1966. 

JOHNSON — Mrs. Ralph W. Johnson (Kathryn 
Shirer), "19k, Jamestown, N. Y. 

HIGBEE — Hannah K. Higbee, ‘22, Greenport, 
Long Island, N. Y. 

HODGES H. Paul Hodges, °25, Schenectady, 


N.Y., May 30. 
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| Editor’s Note... 


Continued from page 28 


the College. All they need to do is 
blow from their minds a lot of false 
imagery about each other. Alumni can 
learn to understand today’s students 
by remembering their own youth with 
its dirty saddle shoes, cows in the bal- 
cony of Peters Hall, raccoon coats, 
and rebellions against parents, teach 
ers and elders. Today’s more sophisti- 
cated students will surely come to un- 
derstand today’s parents, teachers and 
alumni when tomorrow's generation 
has its own rebels and whatever then 
will be the equivalent of “‘politicals” 
or even “hippies.” As for the constant- 
ly-changing College, we think the 
physical, personal and ideological dif- 
ferences between today’s Oberlin and 
yesterday's are convincing proof of 
the College’s vitality. As Emeritus 
Secretary Donald M. Love, °16, told 
participants at Alumni Family Week 
last month, “These differences demon- 
strate that this is not a backwater 
which succeeds only in preserving the 
ancient verities while the rushing 
stream of society and international life 
passes it by.” 

Mrs. McWilliams’ questions, how- 
ever, do indicate an area where the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine could im- 
prove its service to Oberlinians. This 
would be to provide an opportunity 
for individuals to ask questions whose 
answers might be interesting to read- 
ers in general. Heretofore, the maga- 
zine has catered solely to individuals 
who wish to express opinions via by- 
lined articles or letters to the editor. 
Therefore, 1n our November issue, we 
will commence a new page, to be en- 
titled “Information Please.” Readers 
are invited to submit questions about 
the College that they'd like to have 
answered. No attention will be paid 
to anonymous questions, but the ques- 
tioner’s name will be withheld if he so 
requests. To get this new department 
started, we will use Mrs. McWilliams’ 
questions in the November issue. Per- 
haps the results will be more satisfac- 
tory than could be expected from 
rhetorical questions. 

However, all of Mrs. McWilliams’ 
questions shouldn't have to wait until 
November to be answered. Her basic 
query, whether Oberlin is trying to 
handle its problems by suppressing 
them, is an easy one for alumni to 


answer. During the past 12 months, 
many alumni have been engaged in 
implementing the many ideas devel- 
oped by the Alumni Association’s re- 
cent purpose study and explained by 
Alumni President William Mezger at 
the Alumni Luncheon (Page 22). 
President Carr and other College offi- 
cers have welcomed and encouraged 
all phases of what some might call 
alumni “interference.” This “open 
door policy” implies a complete ab- 
sence of trying to hide facts or sup- 
press problems. 

As to the 26 persons in Mrs. Mc- 
Williams’ seminar, the Registrar’s of- 
fice indicates there were 29. The gov- 
ernment department offered six sem- 
inars to a total of 75 students in 
1965-66. One seminar had 19, one 17, 
one 11, two 10, and one 8. In 1966-67, 
seven seminars were offered to 90 
students. One had 29, three had 12, 
one 10, one 9, and one 6. Mathematic- 
ally all the seminars could have had 
either 12 or 13 students. This is a 
perplexing question as to whether it’s 
best to be rigid in limiting class size 
or to let students meet with the in- 
structor of their choice. In the govern- 
ment department, maximum size of a 
seminar is determined by the individ- 
ual instructor. 

President Carr discussed the admis- 
sions situation (see Page 21) in his 
talk at the luncheon, and Mrs. McWil- 
liams herself informed the Oberlin 
News-Tribune following Commence- 
ment that Dean of Men Daniel Van 
Eyck is not the “only trained admin- 
istrator who deals with students.” He 
is returning to Carleton, his alma 
mater, and will be greatly missed (see 
June 1967 issue). 

We're sure many alumni will agree 
with Mrs. McWilliams in her distress 
at Oberlin’s failings. The Development 
office tells us that there are 12,000 
who, for various reasons, haven’t sup- 
ported the College financially. How- 
ever, we prefer to be counted among 
the Oberlin supporters who are glad 
that Oberlin is not a place where all 
is perfect and every action sanctified. 
We want students to exaggerate their 
idealism: To us, if Oberlin becomes 
untroubled, “safe and respected by 
all, we're sure we won't be able to 
stand the humdrum atmosphere. 


47 


WHAT CAN OBERLIN DO FOR YOUP 


You hear a lot these days about what alumni can do for Oberlin. The list seems almost endless. 
Oberlin needs money, of course. It also needs friends who understand Oberlin and are aware of 
the significant role the College is playing in a world where knowledge is central to the conduct of 
society. But there’s much that Oberlin can do for alumni, too. For example, many alumni have 
learned that visits to the campus are an enriching experience quite similar to what they had as 
students. They enjoy the athletic events, the high quality music productions and the full schedule 
of visiting artists, lecturers and forums. Why not see for yourself? Plan now to attend Homecoming 
or to schedule some other visit to Oberlin this fall. The alumni office in Bosworth Hall will be glad 
to assist you with reservations and help you select the campus events you wish to attend. 


Homecoming... FALL SPORTS 


All alumni are invited to Homecoming, Friday, Nov. 3, through Sunday, 


Nov. 5. Class and Club officers and other official delegates will receive special “ Football 
registration forms, but other alumni are urged to spend all or part of this bi pent aa 
g S5 : Bigte. Sey pes 8 30 Carnegie Tech 
weekend on campus. High spot, of course, will be the panels discussing the Oct. 7 at Baldwin-Wallace 
Oberlin program in the present educational context. There'll also be the foot- 14 at Allegheny 
21 Denison 
ball game with Ohio Wesleyan, the soccer game with Bowling Green, the Home- 28° at Kenyon 
coming Dinner, concerts, student-sponsored dances, etc., etc. Send in the coupon Nov. 4 Ohio Wesleyan 
below for registration and/or further information. (Homecoming) 
11 at Wooster 
Soccer 


Sept. 23 at Hiram 
30 at Toledo 


J e 
Artist. Recitals... Oct! hee 
21 Ohio Wesleyan 
28 at Denison 


The 89th season of Oberlin College Artist Recitals will open Oct. 24 and 31 Akron 

ets. ; : ; Nov. 4 Bowling Green 
will include nine Tuesday night concerts in Finney Chapel. This year there (Homecoming) 
will be just one series, not two as in the past three seasons. The schedule is: 11 at Wooster 
Oct. 24, the Guarneri String Quartet; Nov. 21, the Cleveland Orchestra, Pierre Cross Country 
Boulez, conductor; Dec. 5, Daniel Barenboim, piano; Jan. 9, the Cleveland Sept: 23 Hirameanarone 
Orchestra, George Szell, conductor; Feb. 6, Tamas Vasary, piano; March 5, the Wesleyan 
Cleveland Orchestra, Louis Lane, conductor, and Gary Graffman, piano; March 30 Une ae 
8, Regine Crespin, soprano; April 2, Nicolai Gedda, tenor; and April 23, Oscar Oct. 7° GLOA facsaiien 
Shumsky, violin and viola. Ticket prices are $20 and $25 for the nine concerts. H et . 
Write the Conservatory office for brochure and order form. 7. a sean 


21 at Denison and Capital 
28 All-Ohio, here 
Nov. 4 OAC at Wooster 
8 at Cleveland State 
11 at Wooster 


HOMECOMING REGISTRATION FORM 
Please return to: The Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


ROOM RESERVATIONS: 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 3 - ~- number of beds.............. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4 _ number of beds.............. 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 5 ~- number of beds.............. 


TS AIVA Paid saeco ha ec acaaee e aeta Bb RS oP Tee cate ene es aoe CLASS: cee eee 
(Please Print) 

rid 2 oA 5d gee a ED eee Ene ny Ne ee Se AIT rc GE A 

OY Sc Be igh 8s oat eee ee fhe YW ah eee ee (Ale ee 


FOR DETAILED INFORMATION ABOUT TIME AND PLACE OF EVENTS . . . 
PLEASE WRITE TO: 
THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


BOSWORTH HALL 
OBERLIN, OHIO 44074 


